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THE FROZEN NORTH 


CHAPTER I 


accom 8 





He THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE 

i: For more than a thousand years the ice ramparts which enclose 
I the North Pole have successfully defied every effort to carry them 
i by assault. But the difficulty of the feat merely increased its attrac- 
We es Expedition after expedition sailed from many ports of 
bi many lands, but each in turn was worsted by the ever-victorious ice, 
W and hundreds of * heroie sailor-souls " laid down their lives in the 
"n attempt to solve the problem of the ** Frozen North.” Those who 
y returned had many adventures to relate, and, as is usually the case 
u when a mystery is 1n question, all kinds of theories were eravely put 


n forth and steadfastly believed. Not the least imaginary of these was 
the widely-prevailing notion that the much talked-of North-West 
Passage, and its scarcely less famous fellow the North-East Passage, 
had only to be discovered to prove useful and practicable commercial 


routes, 
| | After a long fight the ice yielded up the secret of the North- 
$ West Passage, but a not only demanded in exchange the lives of 
| 4 Sir John Franklin and his gallant comrades, but it retained its posi- 
$- tion as master of the situation, and declined to open the route. Half- 


the riddle was thus unsatisfactorily solved; but though for hundreds 
|. + Of years English, Dutch, Russian, and Scandinavian explorers had 
EI been endeavoring to clear up the other half, the North-East Passage 
| stubbornly preserved its mystery. | 
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à THE FROZEN NORTH 


The English were first in the field, for Othere the Northman, 
who was, it is said, 


‘* The first th at ever burst 
Into that silent sea,”’ 


held the commission of Alfred the Truth-teller. He rounded the 
North Cape and pushed on to the White Sea, while 


“ The days grew longer and longer, 
Till they became as one; 
And northward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun." 





Then the matter was allowed to drop: but the wonderful discoveries 
E of the sixteenth century set adventurous spirits ablaze, and in 1556 
B an expedition, which sailed from the Thames under the command of 
HE Stephen Burrough, visited Novaia Zemlia and Waigatz Island. 

A few years later (1580) Arthur Pet and C harles Jackman with 
two ships, the George and the William, sailed from Harwich, and 
made their way through heavy ice to the Kara Sea, which was “then 
for the first time nav rigated by a British ship. Here a formidable- 
looking ice-pack barr ed further progress, and having already had 
more than enough experience of the ways of ice, the explorers decided 
to retreat. Bat they were reckoning without hen host, for, having 
penetrated so far into the domain of the ice-king, they had to fight 
their way back foot by foot to Waigatz Island, where they reached 
open water. Some days later the ships parted company, and though 
in the course of the autumn the George anchored safely in the 
Thames, the William remained in the north, and probably was event- 
ually lost, for she never returned to England. 

The explorers’ mantle now fell upon“ Holland, and three expe- 
ditions were sent out under the leadership of William Barents. The 
first of the three was chiefly remarkable for a wonderful encounter 

-with a bear, “ which showed most wonderfull strength," for, after 
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THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE | i 


being severely wounded by a bullet, she swam off at a good rate of 
speed. Barents and his companions, never having seen a Polar bear 
before, desired to take this remarkable animal alive; so they rowed 
after . her, and threw a rope round her neck. Unfortunately this 
course did not commend itself to the bear, and she signified her. dis- 
pleasure in such an unmistakable manner, that her would-be captors 
were alarmed, and slackened the rope, intending to make her swim 
after them. The bear, however, was not to be so easily disposed ot, 
and swimming up to the boat, she placed her forepaws on the stern. 
Barents innocently supposed that she merely desired to rest; but 
finding that her intentions were not as peaceful as he had thought, 
the men prudently retired to the farther end of the boat. Fortu- 
nately for these valiant Dutchmen the rope which held the bear 
became entangled in the rudder, and the creature's sphere of action 
' being thus curtailed, one of the men plucked up sufficient courage to 
step ‘forward and * thrust her into the bodie with a hali-pike.” After 
this, as the bear fell down into the water, they towed her after them 
* till she was in a manner dead," when they killed her outright, and 
triumphantly took possession of her beautiful white coat. 

-Geographically speaking, this voyage was by no means barren 

of results, for while Barents explored the northern portion of Novaia 
Zemlia, another ship belonging to the expedition, after a good deal 
. of trouble with drift-ice, visited W aigatz Island. Here the crew 
went ashore, and not only made acquaintance with some of the 
Samoyed inhabitants, but contrived to pay a visit to one of their 
sacred places and inspect their gods. Then they went on eastward 
of the river Kara, whence they concluded to return, as they were of 
opinion that they had practic: ally discovered the North-East Passage, 
. and, so to speak. were already next door to China. 

In this belief Barents, the following year, sailed with seven 
ships, of which six were merchantmen, in "the expectation of easily | 
reaching China or India via the Nor th-East Passage. For a time 
all went well, and though in Yugor Strait troublesome ice was 
encountered, some Russians, who were interviewed by the sailors, 
assured them that navigation would soon be open. In the Kara Ses 
however, heavy pack-ice made it necessary to anchor, and some ol 
the crew landed to search for certain glittering crystals which they | 
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| believed to be “a kind of diamont” ; and while they were so engaged 
il à bear, evidently considering their presence an intrusion, came up 
| unobserved and caught one of the “diamont” seekers by the neck. 
| 





lhe victim supposed one of his comrades was the aggressor, and 
inquired who was pulling him by the neck. The next man looked 
up at the question, but the sight of Bruin was enough for him, and 
aF shouting, “ O mate, it is a bear ! " he forthwith took to his heels. 

| The bear thus left to follow his own will, crushed his victim's 
head like a nutshell; but as he began to devour his prey, the rest of 
the men screwed up their courage, and with guns and pikes attacked 
the bear, hoping to save their unlucky companion.  Bruin, however, 
it . says the chronicler of the expedition, “ fiercely and. cruelly ran at 
Ve them," and catching another man tore him to pieces likewise. Mean- 
while those on board, seeing the conflict, made all haste to assist their 
comrades, and finally vanquished the bear, whose skin they carried to 
eS Holland. 

a For some days the voyagers made vain attempts to go on, but 
i the ice again and again drove them back. The case seemed hope- 
less, and after waiting till the middle of September without any 
improvement taking place, the expedition, fairly baffled, returned to 
Europe. 

But the Dutchmen were not disheartened, and in 1596 two 
more ships, commanded by Jacob Hendrikson and John Cornelison, 
with Barents as general pilot and navigator, set out to make another ' 
attempt to discover the North-East Passage. After passing the North 

/ape heavy ice gave a great deal of trouble, and on the eighth of 
June, coming to y SO great a heap of ice that they could not sail 
thro ugh it,’ they changed their course and reached an island, hitherto 
unknown, in about 74° 30’ north latitude. Here they stopped for a 
day or two, and while at anchor these adventurous seamen, seeing a 
bear in the distance, gave chase in one of the boats, intending to put 
à rope round Bruin’s ‘neck, and so catch him alive. but on nearer 
approach the size of their intended prey alarmed them, and they 
went back to the ship for more men and arms. 

The Dutchmen’s method of hunting appears to have been singu- 
larly unsuccessful, for after two boats’ crews, armed with every 
description of offensive weapon, had engaged that bear for a couple 
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10 THE FROZEN NORTH 


of hours, he swam off with an axe which one of the men had stuck 
deep into his back. The boats followed, and after some further hack- 
ing, à blow, more effective than the iners. split Bruin’s skull. In. 
honor of this remarkable chase the island near which it took place 
was called Bear Island. 





After this adventure the explorers sailed northwards, discovered ; 
the islands now known as Spitzbergen, and then returned to Bear j 
Island. Here they parted company, and while Cornelison returned ) 
to Spitzbergen, Barents’s s ship proceeded to Novaia Zemlia, where she 1 
arrived about the end of July. 
F 


August was spent partly in waiting for the ice to clear away, 
and partly in the exploration of Novaia Zemlia, the northern 
extremity of which was successfuily rounded. Here a deadlock 
occurred. The ice would not allow the ship either to proceed or to 
go back, and more than once she was severely nipped. At last the 
rudder was smashed, and unable to contend against such a series of 
misfortunes, the explorers decided to pass the winter where they 
were. Ina few days the ship was firmly frozen in, and the Dutch- 
men, having selected a suitable spot, set to work to build a house of 
the driftwood which bestrewed the shore. Shortly after the work 
was begun the carpenter died; but sixteen men still remained, and 
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though one or two were seriously ill, building operations went on | 

apace. od | 
Before the work was finished stormy weather, with intense } 

cold, set in, and for some days confined Barents and his companions 1 


to the shi ip. This caused some delay; but in time the weather 
moderated, and about the end of October the crew began to remove 
to their new quarters. Bears abounded in the locality, and their 
visits caused a good deal of alarm, though the intruders were always 
driven away or killed. When the sun sank below the horizon the 
bears took their departure, and were seen no more until daylight 
returned, though foxes were constant visitors during the winter, and 
a good many were killed and eaten. 

. Hitherto no western Europeans had attempted to winter so far 
north; but the Dutchmen pluckily made the best of everything, 
and the surgeon ingeniously constructed a sort of vapor bath which 


gave universal satisfaction. Very often, during ihe severest cold, 
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the men were unable to go out for days at a stretch ;. and TuS 
when more snow than "usual had fal len, they were completely 
snowed up, and could only leave the house by the chimney. Badly 
ventilated as the dwelling was, it was terribly cold, but an ill- 
advised attempt to warm it, by means of a coal fire, nearly resulted 
in the asphyxiation of the whole party. 

Cold, darkness and hardship had their effect on the men: one 
poor fellow died during the winter, and when the sun returned he | 
shone upon a sadly weakened. party. To make matters worse, 
early in May provisions began to run short; but the weather was 
improving, and Barents sugeeste d that, if by ‘the end of the month 
the ship was not afloat. they should attempt to retreat in boats. 
Preparations were accordingly made; and in the middle of June, 
as the ship was still immovable, the explorers embarked in open 
boats. All were now very w eak ; and Barents and another man 
were so ill that, alter enduring the hardships of the boat journey tor 
about a week, they both died on the same day. The death of 
Barents deprived the pano of the only man who knew how to pilot 
the boats through the ice; but being thrown on their own resources, 
they made their w ay as well as they could along the coast, 

Scurvy had broken out, and a fourth man died in July; but 
still the survivors pushed on, though their weakness increased so much 
that they were almost unable to “work. Plenty of bear-meat could 
have been procured, but no one dared to touch it, for once or twice 
when an attempt had been made to eat the liver, those who partook 
of it became ill. Fortunately, sundry birds and a number of eggs 
were obtained from time to time, and these just kept the explorers 
going. But dark as their prospects appeared, their worst troubles 
were almost at an end, for at St. Lawrence Bay, on the south coast 
of Novaia Zemlia, they fell in with a party of Russian hunters who 
fed them and gave them a most friendly welcome. Thus, strength- 
ened and encouraged, they went on to Kola, where, to their great 
surprise and joy, the y found Cornelison and his ship. All that now 
remained to be done was to return to Holland, and a few weeks later 
they anchored in the Maas. 

During the seventeenth century, several expeditions were sent 
out from England and Holland, but.none of them managed to 
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improve much on Barents’s work. But exploration was not at a 
standstill, for having conquered West Siberia in 1580, the Russians 
penetrated farther and farther into the country. Bands of hunters 
and traders, starting from the interior, made their way- northward ; 
and thus, bit by bit, the greater part of the Arctic coast line was 
traced. 

. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, an immense 
scientific expedition was sent out from Russia to make a general 
examination of Siberia and its coasts. To save time and facilitate 
operations, the expedition was divided into sections, one of which 
traced the coast from Archangel to the Ob, and another, starting 
from Tobolsk, continued the exploration to the Yenisei. 

A third party started from Yakutsk, on the Lena, to explore 
the coast westward to the Yenisei. Fate, however, was not propi- 
tious, for, before the vessel rounded the most northern point of Asia, 
heavy ice drove her back towards the Olenek River, where the 
leader, Lieutenant Prontschischev, breathed his last. The command 
now devolved upon Mate Chelyuskin, and, after wintering at the 
mouth of the Olenek, the expedition returned to Yakutsk. 

Another expedition, in which Chelyuskin also took part, was 
sent out in 1739. "This time Cape Thaddeus was safely reached ; 
but here ice again caused an obstruction, and Lieutenant Chariton 
Laptev, the officer in charge, went into winter-quarters at Khatanga 
Day. In spring sledging work began, and a large party crossed the 
tundra to the Taimur River, whence they followed the shore west- 
ward until scarcity of provisions compelled them to go back to the 
ship. Laptev then endeavored to return to the Lena, but on the 
way the vessel was caught and severely nipped by the ice. 
Despairing of safety on board, the men scrambled ashore and 
| began to land their provisions; but, before they had secured every- 
f thing, the ice broke up and drifted away, carrying the vessel with it. 
E Having lost their ship, the explorers set out for their former 
EC winter-quarters; but the cold was intense, and for twenty-five days 
they had to live as best they could, even a hot meal being an 
unattainable luxury. Twelve men died from cold, so, rather than 
travel farther, the party camped. "Things now went on better than 
might have been expected, for they got through the winter so 
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| . 

1 successfully, that, in the spring, they were in à condition to under- 
take further exploring work with sledges. Some of the men went 
| direct to the Yenisei, and the others divided into three parties and 

surveyed the greater part of the coast of the Taimur Peninsula. 
| When the explorers reassembled and compared notes, it was found 
| that no one had visited the most northern point of Asia; and 
Vp en, Re QNM eee | 2 E 

3 Chelyuskin, deter mined not to be beaten, in 1742 once more set out 
| with his sledges, and this time reached the cape now called by his 
| name. r d 

| E EE eat | A : | 

4 si Eastward of the Lena, part of the coast was surveyed by 
; leutenant Lassinius. He was succeeded by Lieutenant Dmitri 


Laptev, who, af ter much difficulty, managed to push his ship as far 
as the mouth of the Kolyma River; but being persuaded of the 
Impossibility of going farther east by sea, he continued the journey 
overland, and eventually made his way to the Anadyr. 
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P | CHAPTER II 
EASTWARD TO CAPE CHELYUSKIN 


TuHoucH the various expeditions undertaken in the sixteenth, 
seventeeth, and eighteenth centuries had resulted in the practical 
exploration of the whole Arctic coast of Eurasia, the North-East 
Passage still remained an unaecomplished fact.. For commercial 
purposes no one now expected any great things of it, but scientifically 
and geographically it was of great impor tance ; ‘and in 1876 the 
Swedish explorer, Professor Nils Adolf Nordenskiöld, having re- 
ceived a large sum of money to fit out a Polar exploring expedi- 
tion, laid the matter before King Oscar, who at once expressed a 
warm interest in the proposed journey., The royal interest was not 
limited to words, for the king not only promised a liberal subscrip- 
tion, but inaugurated the project at a dinner, to which he invited as 
many scientific people and Arctic explorers as could conveniently be 
gathered together. The result was most satisfactory, for when 
E Nordenskiöld had explained his plans, the king declared himself 

fully convinced of the possibility of reaching Behring Strait by way 
of the Polar Sea. Others followed suit, ati the necessary funds 
were at once guaranteed. 

Nordenskióld had, therefore, nothing to do but to prepare for 
| = expedition and select his staff, which included Dr. Kjellman, 
x . Stuxberg and Lieutenant Nordquist, zoólogists ; Dr. Almquist, 
Ei surgeon ; Lieutenant Hovgaard, meteorologist ; Lieutenant Bove ‘of 
the talian navy ; hydrographer. Besides this scientific staff, Captain 
Palander of the Swe edish navy offered his services as captain of the © 
ship, and Lieutenant Brusewitz sailed as first lieutenant. 

As the expedition was, more or less, a private enterprise, 
Nordenskióld had to provide himself with a ship. Having purchased d 
the steamer Vega, he received permission to have her thoroughly Id 
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overhauled and fitted up for the voyage in the naval dockyard at 

Karlskrona. He also obtained naval pay for the officers and men of 

the expedition; but, liberal as the minister of marine had shown 

himself, he drew the line at allowing the Vega to sail under the 

royal flag, and she was therefore entered 1 in the Swedish Yacht Club. 

She was to be accompanied during part of her voyage by three i 

A smaller vessels, one of which, the Lena, was to act as tender, and go | 

" as far as the Lena Delta. Two other vessels, the property o of a 

wealthy merchant, were bound on a trading voyage to the Yenisei, 
whence they were to bring back a cargo of grain. 

All these preliminaries having ~ been arranged, Nordenskiöld 
employed himself in the selection of a varied assor tment of provisions 
in which the old-fashioned, scurvy-producing salt meat was replaced 
by preserved meats and vegetables, pemmican, potatoes, and other 

adibles. Cranberry juice and cloudberries from Finmark were 
substituted for the usual lime-juice. 

On June 22, 1878, the Vega steamed out of Karlskrona harbor, 
and, having called at C openhagen and Gothenburg to take in stores, 
she proceede d to Tromsée, where Nordenskiöld went on board, the 
supply of coal and water was made.up, and reindeer-skin clothing 
and sundry other comforts were added to the already extensive 
equipment. Everything was now ready, and on the twenty-first of 
July, amid the cheers of an admiring crowd which had gathered to 
see her start, the Vega set out in earnest on her long and adventurous 
voyage, The first part of her course inside the chain of islands 
which irmges the Norwegian coast was easy enough, and she soon 
arrived at Maso, near the North Cape, where the explor ers intended 
merely to post letters. Contrary winds, however, decided otherwise; 
but as, after three days’ delay, the weather was still unfavorable, 
they decided to wait no longer, and, in company with the Lena, E 

o SS for Goose Land in Novaia Zemlia. At first the weather was E 
very foggy, and before the vessels had gone far they parted com- 
pany; but as this event had been foreseen, and a meeting-place 
arranged, nobody felt much concerned. Otherwise fate was kind, 

for Barents Sea was clear of ice; and, after three days’ steaming, 
` the low shores of Goose Land were seen ahead. 

i Goose Land, a grassy plain, well studded with lakelets, is the 
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| haunt and breeding-place of numerous wild geese and swans. Any 
number could easily have been shot, but, owing to bad weather, so 
| much time had already been lost that even the attraction of roast 
i goose could not induce Nordenskiöld to sanction further delay. The 
| geese, therefore, were left unmolested, and the Vega went on to 
Yugor Strait, where two of her consorts had already arrived and 
[ were awaiting her at Khabarova harbor. The Lena had not yet put 
| m an appearance: since parting from the Vega she had been delayed 
by rough weather, but she was not far behind, and she dropped 
anchor alongside the others the day after the Vega arrived. 
| Khabarova was merely a Samoyed settlement to which, in 
| the summer time, a few Russian merchants came to trade with the 
l natives. The staple articles of commerce were, on the part of 
| the Samoyeds, train-oil, feathers, and furs, and on the Russian side 
| brandy and other European commodities. By no stretch of imagina- 
| tion could the place be considered lively ; but even Khabarova had. 
its “ West End," which, though it only consists of a few wooden 
| houses roofed with turf and a small, shed-like church of dilapidated 
| appearance, contrasts favorably with the poorer quarter, where the A 
| Samoyeds pitch their uninviting-looking tents. In spite of its | 
| poverty-stricken appearance, the little church contained several fine 
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l pictures, before which numerous lamps and candles were burning ; : 
| but here the ornamentation ended, for outside the building several 3 
| votive crosses, In various stages of dilapidation, increased rather ^ 
| than diminished the generally squalid aspect of the place. , 
| It appeared that the Russians, who all came from the town of j 


Pustosersk on the Petchora River, usually arrived at Khabarova 
about the end of May, and remained until the beginning of October, 
» employing themselves in reindeer keeping and whale fishing, as well 
F- as in trading with the natives. The pictures in the tumble-down 
P church were their property, and were brought with them on their d 
sledges. The Samoyeds were also professedly Christians, but ` i 
their Christianity was flavored with such a strong spice of heathenism i i 
that it was not easy to disentangle the two. A suitable equivalent, 
backed by a good deal of argument, induced one old woman to hand 
over to Nordenskiöld her bolvans or household gods, which she 
extracted from the recesses of an old boot, where, for safe keeping, 
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| ur usually resided. These objects of Samoyed veneration were 


far from being awe-inspiring to a western mind, and though the 
natives credited them with more or less super natural power, it was 
evident that they were halting between two opinions as to the 
respective claims of the bolvans and the Christian religion. On the 


oe 


B whole, Christianity seemed to be at rather a low ebb, for the chil- 
= dren of the north had no sort of marriage ceremony, and one man 
| might have several wives. Contrary, however, to the usual custom 
in polygamous countries, the women were treated in all respects as 


the equals of the men. 

Not content with the bolvans obtained from the old woman, 
Nordenskióld had a great wish to visit one of the holy places for 
which Waigatz Island is celebrated. The difficulty was to find a 
conduetor, as he did not think it advisable to mention the scheme to 
the Samoy eds, and for some time none of the Russians would accom- 

pany him. At last a young man consented to act as guide, and 
Nordenskiöld, Almquist, and one or two others, set out in one of the 
* steam launches for Waigatz Island. | 
| The Russian led them to a grassy, flower-besprinkled headland 
in the south-west of the island. Here, on the top of a mound, was a 
pile of stones which obviously did duty for an altar, for among the 
stones were scattered the paws and head of a recently- killed bear, 
sundry scraps of iron, and a variety of bones. The effect of these 
grisly decorations was heightened by numerous reindeer skulls, some 
set up on carved sticks, and others arranged so as to present the ap- 
pearance of a small forest of antlers. ‘The divinities for whose 
delectation this array was prepared, were represented by bolvans 
in the form of rudely-carved sticks, hundreds of which were stuck into 
the ground a little way from the altar. 
Having carefully inspected and sketched this primitive shrine, 
the explorers ventured judiciously to abstract a few bones and even 
j one or two of the bolvans. At this sacrilegious act the Russian 
looked rather uncomfortable — apparently, he was not quite sure 
how far the power of these redoubtable deities might extend ; but 
his scruples disappeared when Nordenskiöld placed a couple of 
coins on the stones. The atonement appeared to be satisfactory ali 
round, for when the Samoyeds discovered the desecration they took 
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the matter very quietly, merely asserting that the vengeance of the 
offended bolvans would, sooner or later, descend on the guide. 

On the first of August the Vega, with her three attendant 
vessels, left Khabarova.  Yugor Strait, on this occasion, was en- 
tirely free from ice, but progress was slow, for a good deal of time 
was spent in dredging for botanical and zoólogieal specimens, and, 
moreover, one of the convoy, a sailing vessel, had to be towed, as 
there was little or no wind. But even with these delays a few hours 
sufficed for the passage of the strait, and the expedition triumphantly 
entered the Kara Sea, where so many previous navigators had 


come to grief. 


Fortune this time smiled on the explorers. Very little ice was 
to be seen, and even the weather was more propitious than is usual 
in that foggy iocality. The opportunity was too good to be wasted, 
so, while the Vega with the two trading vessels pursued her way to 
Port Dickson, the Lena, with Almquist, Hovgaard, and Nordquist 
on board, made a trip to White Island, Meanwhile the three vessels 
proceeded cautiously, for the coast was very imperfectly charted, and 
the water in many places was so shallow that Captain Palander, 
after entering the Gulf of Yenisei, went ahead in the steam launch to 
act as pilot. This arrangement led to most satisfactory results, for 
not only did the ships reach their anchorage without disaster, but on 
the way Palander contrived to bag a bear and a reindeer. 

The day after the Vega arrived in port the Lena steamed in 
with Almquist and his companions on board. They, had had a 
pleasant and fairly satisfactory trip to White Island, though in 
order to land they had had to leave their boats about three hundred 
yards from the beach and wade ashore. The island was not particu- 
larly interesting ; it was very low, and was composed entirely of fine 
sand, overgrown. in favorable places with mosses and lichens, inter- 
spersed with a few scattered tufts of grass and flowers, though the 
only parts which could be called green were the bogs and the marshy 
borders of sundry small lakes. Scanty as was the vegetation, it 
sufficed for the needs of numerous reindeer; but, though several 
herds of these animals were seen, the explorers could not get. near 
them. On the whole the island presented few attractions; and not 
caring to make a longer stay, Almquist and his comrades returned to 
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their vessel, and crossed the strait which separates White island 
from the Yalmal Peninsula. Some Samoyed tents were visible a 
little way inland, and the explorers would gladly have paid them a 
visit, but the water was so shallow that to do this would have entailed 
wading a longer distance than they considered agreeable. They, 
therefore, row ed along the coast until they found à more convenient 
landing-pl. ice, where they went ashore, and starting inland soon 
found themselves on a green and decidedly damp tundra. They 
hoped to reach the Samoyed settlement, but an unfordable river soon 
3 forced them to turn back, aud as the time at their disposal would not 
i admit of their finding another landing-place, they were forced to 
return on board without effecting their object. 

After two or three days’ stay at Port Dickson the vessels pre- 
pared for departure. The traders went up the river to get their 
cargo, while the Vega and the Lena pursued their way eastward. 

*] The sea was still pretty clear of ice, but Captain Palander soon 
| found that it behoved him to proceed carefully, for his charts were 
very far from reliable, and numerous islands existed where none 
were marked on the maps. The usual fog prevented the explorers 
from obtaining any view, and after pr oceeding for some miles the 
captain decided to lie to until the weather cleared. The Vega, 
accordingly, was anchored near one of the numerous islands, and 
Nordenskiöld, Kjellman, and several others went ashore; but they 
found little to reward them for their trouble, for the island con- 
sisted chiefly of gneiss rock, dotted here and there with lichens, 
mosses, and flowering plants, though, judging by the position of 
sundry pieces of driftw ood, it appeared that a great part of the island 
was sometimes overflowed by the tide. A few birds were seen, but 
no quadrupeds of any description, and the explorers were by no 
means sorry when the mist cleared off and enabled them to leave 
this desolate spot. Hitherto but little ice had been encountered, 
but now, though there was no heavy pack, drifting floes, which the 
ships easily avoided, were frequently seen. ‘The water was very 
clear, and in some places numerous fish were visible playing about 
| around the stranded floe-bergs. At one place the bottom of the sea 
| was covered with dead fish, killed, as Nordenskiöld supposed, by 
| being frozen into a pool so small that they exhausted all the oxygen 
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been under similar circumstances. 

For several days after this the vessels continued to make their 
way along the coast, past innumerable islands, many of which were 
mere rocks. It was by no means a place in which to sail incau- 
tiously, more especially as there was still a good deal of drift-ice 
floating about, and, as fog still prevailed, P 'alander several times 
was forced to anchor; ; but by t taking advantage of every opportunity, 
little by little the Vega and her attendant boat made their Way 
onward, and on the fourteenth of August they reached a large bay 
on the west of Taimur Island. Here fog again stopped them, but, 
that no time might be lost, Nordenskiöld set the dredge to work, 
and obtained such a quantity of actinia that, in the absence of a 
better title, the bay was named Actinia Bay. 

As the weather continued unfavorable for some days, several 
excursions were made in the neighborhood, but nothing of a very 
interesting description was discovered. At length the fog lifted, 
and the vessels continued their voyage through almost open water, 
only here and there encountering a floe of insignificant dimensions. 
In fact, Nordenskióld observed that all the ice along this part of 
the Siberian coast was much lighter than that which he had seen in 
the neighborhood of Spitzbergen. Cape Chelyuskin was now not 
far distant, and on the evening of the nineteenth of August the two 
vessels triumphantly steamed round the promontory. At last the 
most northerly point of the Old World had been rounded, and in 
honor of the occasion flags were hoisted and a salute was fired, to 
the evident disgust of a bear who was keeping guard at the end 
of the promontory. A hunting party was at once arranged, but 
before the boat reached the shore Bruin discreetly made tracks for 
the interior, and remained in seclusion until the intruders vacated his 
domain. 
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Havine successfully rounded Cape Chelyuskin, Nordenskiöld 
wished to take the shortest possible course to the New Siberian 
lslands. Whether between these two points there was or was not 
open sea was à moot point, and it was with the view of settling the 

; question that Nordenskiöld desired to steer due east. For a couple 
| of days the two vessels pursued their course through the ice, but 
they soon found that the pack was too much for them, and further, 
the fog was so thick that it was impossible to see far ahead, so as 
to discover the extent of the ice-fields. To go on under such cir- 
cumstances seemed sheer foolhardiness, and after once or twice wait- 
ing for the weather to clear, the explorers gave up their original 
project, and turned their course southward, in the hope of reaching 

open water near the mainland. 

The ice now began to give a good deal of trouble, and, as the 
Vega did not possess particularly strong engines, she was less able 
than could have been wished to force her way through the pack. 
Good seamanship and careful navigation, however, more "than atoned 
for the deficiency of steam power, and in the course of a day or 
two the ships freed themselves from the pack, and sailed along the EE. 
coast in full view of a mountain range which lay at some distance | 
inland. The water was now quite lent of 1ce, and, much to the 
excitement of would-be hunters, a number of walrus appeared in 
sight. But there was no time to go in pursuit, and the same evening 
the Vega reached Preobraschenie Island, where she anchored for a 
few hours to allow Nordenskiöld and T companions to land and 
inspect the local productions — animal, vegetable, and mineral. 

It had originally been Nordenskiédld’s intention that the Lena 
should accompany the Vega as far as the Lena River, but after 
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passing the mouth of the Olenek, he came to the conclusion that 
the little vessel would have a better chance of making a prosperous 
homeward voyage if she returned at once. On the night of the 
twenty-seventh of August, therefore, Captain Johannesen came on 
board the Vega for final orders, and then the two vessels parted 
company and went on their several ways, the Vega directing her 
course to the New Siberian Islands. On the thirtieth of August, 
Liakhov Island was reached. Nordenskiöld had intended to land 
here, and spend a few days ashore searching for fossil ivory, mam- 
moths, and any other objects of interest which might present them- 
selves. Nowhere on earth, perhaps, is there a richer natural 
museum of prehistoric remains than is to be found in the New 
Siberian Archipelago, and the explorers promised themselves a rare 
treat; but prudence counselled a different course, for the shallow 
water around the islands offered no safe anchorage. Moreover, nav- 
igation would soon have closed for the season, and as the object of 
the expedition was not to winter in the ice, but to find the North- 
East Passage, and circumnavigate Eurasia, the visit to the island 
was postponed to a more favorable opportunity, and the Vega went 
on to Bear Island, where the only living things to be seen were a 
few seals and birds. Shortly after passing the islands, heavy ice 
was encountered; but, though inconvenient, it was not impassable, 
and, cautiously feeling his way through it, Palander managed to 
take his vessel safely into an open channel which bordered the 
shore. 

By this time the explorers no longer enjoyed continual daylight, 
and the nights were so dark that Palander every evening lay to 
until returning daylight enabled him to see and avoid the floes and 
shoals which rendered navigation dangerous. This made progress 
slow, and the daily course of life was beginning to get rather monot- 
onous, when one evening a couple of skin. boats, full of men, 
women, and children, were seen coming off from tlie shore. They 
were evidently making for the ship, so the engine was stopped, and 
in a few minutes crowds of chattering natives — bare-headed, but 
otherwise warmly clothed in skins — scrambled up the sides. It was 
clear that the Vega was by no means the first vessel they had seen, 
and they began talking away at a great rate, while the Swedes were 
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far from backward in the use of their tongues. The conversation at 


. first bade fair to be rather barren of result, as neither party could 


understand a word said by the other. But pipes and tobacco 
formed a common basis of understanding, and the natives were 
greatly delighted with the presents which they received. 

These people belonged to a little-known tribe who called them- 
selves Chukches. Though livmg in Russian territory, they seemed 
to know very little of either the Russians or their language; but one 
boy could count up to ten in good English, an accomplishment prob- 
ably learned from an American whaler. Neither men nor women 
were bad-looking, though, to European taste, sundry tattooed lines on 
the women’s faces did not add to their beauty. 

The amenities soon came to a conclusion, for, while the Chuk- 
ches did not apparently desire to make a long visit, the explorers 
were in a hurry, and in a short time the Vega was once more under 
Way, and the natives returned to their homes. A few hours after 
this meeting with the Chukches the ship was again stopped by ice, 
and, having been made fast to a large floe, she became the centre of 
attraction to the inhabitants of the neighborhood, who not only came 
in force to visit her, but invited the explorers to return the call — an 
invitation which Nordenskiöld and his companions were delighted to 
accept. The Chukch village, they found, consisted of fairly com- 
fortable habitations constructed of reindeer skins, with an inner 
chamber which served as a bedroom for the family and their visitors 
— the whole being comfortably warmed with train-oil lamps. Except 
for an occasional fire in the outer tent, the Chukches never, if they 
could help it, used wood as fuel. A more hospitable reception would 
have been difficult to imagine, and the visitors were made free to the 
tents and all that they contained. Seal-meat and reindeer-meat were 
plentiful, while an abundant supply of train-oil, stored in skin sacks, 
occupied the walls of some of the tents. The settlement was evi- 
dently a thriving place, and the numerous children who ran about, 
mostiy without clothing, all seemed healthy and well-fed. 

After waiting a day or two for the ice, the travellers endeavored 
to proceed, but the fog soon stopped them, and for another twenty- 
four hours they remained stationary, much to the joy of the natives, 
who, though no huts were to be seen in the neighborhood, continued 
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to arrive in troops. They were quite ready to barter such articles as 
they had for European goods; but, unfortunately, Nordenskiöld had 
taken very few articles for barter, and coin of the realm had no value 
for these children of nature. A brass button was infinitely more 
admired than a gold coin, and silver money was only appreciated 
when converted into ear-rings. Tobacco and pipes formed, if not a 
universal, at all events an acceptable currency, and Nordenskiöld | 
expended these so liberally that he was soon left bankrupt. | 

From this time forward the ice became more and more trouble- | 
some. Moreover, the necessity of lying to at night wasted a good | 
deal of valuable time ; and on the twelfth of September, shortly after 
passing Cape North, a close pack stopped the vessel altogether. 
This neighborhood was originally inhabited by a tribe called Onki- 
lon, who, hundreds of years ago, were, it is said, driven out by the 
Chukches, and compelled to take refuge on some islands in the far 
north. The remains of their houses were still to be seen, and some 
excavations undertaken by Almquist and Nordquist resulted in the 
discovery of a variety of bones, stone and bone implements, and 
walrus tusks worked up into spear heads. ‘These ruined dwellings 
were utilized by the Chukches as blubber storehouses, and conse- 
quently, until they discovered that the white men had no hankering | 
for blubber, Almquist's investigations were not very pleasing to l 
them. 

During-the week which the explorers perforce spent at Cape 
North, they saw a good deal of the Chukches, who certainly were a 
peculiar people. They seemed to have no government whatever ; 
but, though they did not own any one as chief, the greatest order 
prevailed in the settlement. Men and women —as among the 
Samoyeds — stood on an equal footing, and no husband would 
dream of transacting any business without first asking the advice of 
his wife. The children, also, had a position of their own, and friend- 
liness towards them was a sure passport to the good graces of their 
| | parents. | 
S After waiting with what patience he might for nearly a week, | 
I Nordenskióld ascended a neighboring hill in order to get a view of 











i the sea, or, rather, of the pack-ice which covered it. The outlook | 

| was not encouraging; but, as there seemed to be no prospect of | 
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improvement, steam was got up, and the Vega pushed on through a 
narrow channel near the coast, where ice and shoal water combined 
to delay her as much as possible, This went on for about a week, 
and on the twenty-seventh of September she was brought to a stand- 
still in a long, fjord- like opening known as Koliutchin Bay. On the 
eastern side of the bay the pack so nearly touched the land that any 
possibility of further advance was doubtiul. Hovgaard went in the 
launch to reconnoitre, and, as he reported fav orably, the next day the . 
Vega proceeded; but, after steaming cautiously along for an hour or 
two, she got into shallow water, wher e she was in the greatest danger | 
of running aground. To go on was to court disaster, and to force a us 
way into the pack was im possibl e, so the explorers anchored the Vega g 
to a grounded floeberg, hoping that a few hours might see them once | 
more on their way towards Behring Strait, now “only a few miles 
E distant. 
l But hours lengthened into days, and, though the ship was 
moved from her first. anchorage to a slightly impr oved position, any 
advance was out of the question. To make matters worse, new ice 
began to form; and, though the appearance of the sky indicate d that 
there was still open water at no great distance, the way to it was 
blocked by an impassable: belt of heavy i ice. It was no use to fret 
over what could not be hel ped, so the crew made the best of things 
as they were; and the new ice being in splendid condition, the skat- 
ers held high festival, and enjoyed themselves amazingly. 

Meanwhile the Chukches of the neighborhood were very busy. 
The ice was at a stage most suitable to their method of fishin g, which 
was a decidedly unusual one. A man and woman generally worked 
together; and having cut a suitable hole in the ice, the man kept the 

aperture clear, while the woman uttered a peculiar kind of cry 

supposed to be particularly agreeable to the fish. As soon as one 
appeared, a bone or copper hook, baited with fish, was dropped tempt- 
ingly into the water, or a stick with a crooked end was used as a 
spear; but whatever the method, the anglers seldom failed to land 
their prey. 

One day a sledge, drawn by men, was seen approaching the ship. 
It was occupied by a man whom the travellers at first believed to be 
an invalid; but when the equipage came alongside, the supposed sick 
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himself ; and when invited into the gun-room and plied with ques- 
tions, he answered amiably in very indifferent. Russian. He was an 
intelligent fellow, and though unable to read or write, seemed quite 
at home with a map. In a few days, he said, he should be going to 


Markova, a Russian settlement on the Anadyr; so, though the 
explorers had not yet given up hope that the ice would break up, 
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1 man proved to be Wassili Menka, the *starosti" of the reindeer di 

| Chukches, who had come in state to pay his respects to the new arri- A 

| vals. Though not of imposing appearance, he had a high opinion of 


H oe they took this opportunity of sending home news of the progress of 
[^ the expedition. A letter, written in Russian, was accordingly pre- 
B. pared and addressed to the governor of Irkutsk; and this, with 
[: several private letters, was packed between a couple of boards and 


handed over to Menka, who appeared to consider his personal dignity 
augmented by the temporary possession of the document. 

A couple of days later Nordquist and Hovgaard, each comforta- 
bly seated in a dog-sledge with a Chukch driver apiece, set out to 
return Menka’s visit. The journey to the encampment took about 
twenty-one hours, and during the whole of this time Menka’s attend- 
ant ran before the sledees to show the dogs the route ; and while the 
others rested, this tireless being filled up his time tending the dogs 
or performing any other miscellaneous duties which suggested them- 

— gelves to his active, mind. He never wanted to sleep, and his princi- 
pal refreshment on the road seemed to be chewing tobacco. The 
dogs appeared equally hardy, for, so far as Nordquist and his com- 
panions could see, they were never fed or unharnessed, but when the 
party camped they lay down in the snow and slept by the side of 
their sledges. 
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. The way lay over a marshy, undulating tundra, mostly die : I 

with snow, through which a good many plants still showec sns di 

selves, apparently little the worse for the cold. On arriving at the di 

camp the principal men came out to shake hands with the guests, T 

who throughout their visit were treated with the utmost hospitality. ES 

'The dwellings themselves were merely tents, but some of the domes- lH 
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Hc utensils were of American or European make; and Nordquist 1! 

noticed, among other things, knives and axes, coffee-pots and tea- m 

| cups, flat wooden trays, and a German silver drinking-cup, on which ' MM 
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some English words were engraved. In dress, habits, and appear- 


ance generally, these people greatly resembled the tribe previously 
visited; but whereas they were “dog Chukches," Menka's tribe 
were “reindeer Chukches"; and while the former clothed them- 
selves impartially in seal-skin or reindeer-skin, the “ reindeer 
Chukches" confined themselves to the latter material, though a 
few owned cloth blouses, which were reserved for high days and 
holidays. Like the Greenland Eskimos, the Chukches saw no 
necessity for wearing clothes in the warm inner chamber of their 
tents; but, unlike the Eskimos, they objected to eating raw meat, 
and usually cooked their food. But interesting and uncommon as 
Chukch.usages undoubtedly were, neither of the explorers was dis- 
posed to pay a long visit, and after staying one day they returned to 
the Vega. | 

lhere was clearly no chance of release that autumn, so all hands 
set to work to convert the imprisoned ship into comfortable winter- 
quarters. ‘The deck was partially housed in with a tent, open at one 
end for the admission of air, and the sides and the deck itself were 
covered with a thick coating of snow. This housed-in deck proved 
useful in more ways than one, for it accommodated the forge, and 
served as a promenade for the ship's company, and a reception room 
for the Chukches, who, with their dogs, were constant visitors 
during the winter. The final touch was given to the arrangements 
by the erection of an ice staircase, to serve as a means of communi- 
cation with the outer world. "This, when finished, was quite a hand- 
some affair, and reflected the greatest credit on the architect and his 
assistants. 
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CHAPTER IV 
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THE FEAT ACCOMPLISHED 


THE position occupied by the Vega was far from being a safe 
T one. The ice was frequently in motion, and, as the ship was almost 
it unprotected, it was obvious that a sudden nip might send her to the 
bottom. Should this occur, the crew would probably have little dif- 
$ ficulty in reaching the shore themselves ; but to fetch up and land 
^ stores at a few minutes' notice would be ànother matter altogether, 
: and to guard against this risk a depót was established on the beach. 
; Its only protection was a covering of sails, but though the Chukches 
knew that it contained stores of food, clothing, guns, ammunition — Et 
all, in fact, that they most desired to possess — they never attempted ER 
to help themselves. They were a curious mixture of honesty and 





dishonesty, for though the depót and its contents were held sacred, d 

if they saw their way to cheat in a bargain they made a point of ji 

I doing so. ji 
B As soon as the expedition was fairly settled in winter-quarters, | 
-= the scientific staff set to work to construct a magnetic observatory. 3 

The site chosen was about a mile from the vessel, and, lest the Ii 

3 observers should miss their way when walking backwards and for- ii 

A wards in the dark, some one ingeniously marked out the track with Ji 
4 blocks of ice, along which a rope was fastened. In many respects E: 
the observatory answered its purpose splendidly ; but, as it was built i 

3 entirely of ice, during the winter it was horribly cold, and all attempts ll 

|: to warm it failed ignominiously. Iron was inadmissible on account 4H 
f of the instruments, but the half-frozen scientists fixed up a copper : H 
stove, and in a sanguine moment kindled a fire. It burned up beau- 1i 
tifully ; but as they were congratulating themselves on the success of T 

the plan, an ominous drip, drip made itself heard, and the unlucky 1 

men found that they must choose between a fire and an observatory, s | | 
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for the one would certainly melt the other. The stove clearly would 
not do, so an attempt was made to use the native lamps, which burned 
train-oil, but the principal result was the partial suffocation of the 
I observers and the covering of their property and the walls with a 
thick coating of soot. No further effort was made to warm the 
observatory; the oil was given to the Chukches, and its original 
owners thenceforth kept themselves warm as they best could. 

The ship itself was easily kept at a comfortable temperature ; 
in fact, the large stoves which warmed it not infrequently gave out 
| too much heat. Very warm clothing was therefore unnecessary on 
E board; but, in addition to their usual winter garments, the men were 
supplied with plenty of extra thick woollen underclothes. For out- 
L- door use a many-pocketed sailcloth blouse was worn over the ordi- 
E. nary dress, and was found to be such an effective protection against 
wind and snow that fur clothing was rarely used except when sledg- 
ing. Leather-soled canvas boots, thick stockings, felt foot-wrappers, 
E. woollen caps and hoods, and fur gloves completed the outfit. 
| The neighborhood of the Vega' s winter-quarters could not by 
| any stretch of imagination be called attractive. It had been inhab- 

ited for ages by Chukches, and the ground was strewn with bones’ 
and refuse of every description. There was not even much game to 
| be found: the bear tribe was conspicuously absent, but wolves and 
foxes were fairly plentiful, and the hunters succeeded in obtaining 
LP some ptarmigan and hares. No doubt there were seals around the 
coast, but these never appeared within a reasonable distance, and con- 
| sequently none were captured, Fish were more abundant, and though - 
EU. the Swedes did not catch many themselves, they obtained a good sup- 
ply from the natives, chiefly of a species of ood of good flavor, but 
of dubious appearance, for, when cooked, the bones were grayish- 
green, a freak of nature to which some of the men could not recon- 
a cile themselves for a long time. 
| While light permitted, the hunters were constantly out in search 
of game for winter use. Few adventures befell them; but one day 
a man named Johnsen brought back a wonderful tale of a murdered 
man, whose body tie had found lying on the tundra at a little distance 
from the ship. Some steps — he was not prepared to say what — 
should be taken, he thought, to trace and punish the murderer; and 
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to aid in this design he had brought away sundry weapons and imple- 
ments, including a beautifully-wrought lance, which he had found 
lying near the dead man. Fortunately for himself he had managed 
to carry these articles past the Chukch camp without being observed, 
or serious consequences might have followed his well-meant interfer- 
ence. After hearing his story, however, Nordenskiöld felt pretty 
certain that no murder had been committed, but that the corpse had 
merely been laid on the tundra along with the weapons and imple- 
ments in accordance with the Chukch idea of a properly-conducted 
funeral; but to make sure, he asked Dr. Almquist to visit the spot. 
Almquist's view entirely coincided with that of his leader ; but as the 
corpse. had already suffered considerable detriment from the attentions 
of wolves, foxes, aud ravens, the doctor, ever mindful of the scien- 
tific purpose of the expedition, brought home with him the head of 
the dead Chukch. On arriving at the ship he attached his prize to a 
line and lowered it to the bottom of the sea, where, in the course of ` 
a week or two, the crustaceans cleared off every vestige of flesh. 
This was exactly what Almquist desired; and the skull, thus 
cleaned, was then added to the museum. | 

None of the natives understood any language known to the 
explorers, and communication in consequence was at first extremely 
difficult. Nordquist undertook to act as interpreter; and, to qualify 
himself for the post, he began to study the Chukch language, with 
so much success that in a week or two he was able to converse 
fairly well. Chukch notions of politeness, however, somewhat 
impeded his studies. It was considered ungracious to correct a 
stranger's pronunciation or grammar ; and, rather than seem to do 
this, when conversing with the Swedes the natives adopted the 
mistakes made by them —an excess of politeness hardly to be 
expected of utterly untaught heathens, whose ideas of religion, so 
far as could be discovered, were confined to a belief in charms and 
amulets of a most elementary description. 

As the winter advanced, everybody on board settled down into 
a regular routine of work. ‘The scientific observations were carried 
on with unvarying regularity night and day, and meals and other 
domestic arrangements followed one another very much as they 
would have done in an ordinary house. Breakfast was served about 
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eight in the morning, and after the meal the officers generally went 
on deck for a pipe and a few minutes’ fresh air and exercise. By 
this time the Chukches with their dogs and sledges were arriving in 
force to pay their daily visit, and having saluted most of the officers 
by names more or less mutilated, according to the difficulty of pro- 
nunciation, they usually proceeded to beg for food, as an equivalent 
for which they offered all sorts of articles, such as weapons, furs, 
and zoólogical or botanical curiosities. The market, if it could so 
be called, was held on deck; and after business was over, the ship's 
company went off to their several occupations, which kept them 
employed on board or in the observatories until midday, when, as a 
rule, they again assembled on deck. The scene now was lively 
enough, for a crowd of Chukches usually surrounded the entrance 
to the companion, up which basins of soup, bread; meat, and sugar 
1 were handed to them. It mattered little what the food might be; 
everything was voraciously devoured, and sometimes a general scram- 
ble ensued as everybody tried to possess himself of a little more 
than had fallen to the share of his neighbor. In the course of the 
afternoon the natives took their departure, and at six o’clock work, 
with the exception of the regular scientific observations, was put 
aside, and the rest of the evening passed in such recreations as 
individual fancy dictated. 

Time passed quietly enough until Christmas, ipse the crew of 
the Vega held high festival in true Swedish style. The Christmas- 
tree, dear to the Scandinavian heart, was unfor tunately lacking ; but 
Kjellman induced the Chukches to bring him a.number of willow 
bushes, and from these, a big stem of drift- wood, and plenty of col- 
| ored .paper, he and one or "two others ingeniously evolved a very 
E fair substitute for the absent tree. In the evening a grand Christ- 
mas feast was held, followed by songs and toasts and general rejoic- 
ings. 

Early in January southerly winds caused the ice to open, and 
the Chukches wes that it would soon break up altogether. 
This was encouraging; but in a day or two the wind changed, and 
instead of | breaking Up; the ice became thieker and firmer than ever. 
For the first time that winter the temperature sank below the freez- 
Fi ing-point of mercury, and the openings that had appeared in the ice, 
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| | and even the blue “ water sky " in the distance, were seen no more 
I. fora time. Daylight was now returning, but throughout. the winter 
is: the darkness had been less intense than that experienced by other 
$ í expeditions which were farther to the north; the aurora had been 
p. seen daily, though it was not vivid enough to make any material 
F difference in the light. LAS d d 
um The intense cold at the end of January did not last long, and 
in the warmer weather. which followed it enabled the Chukches, who 
i for some time had been living on the charity of the Swedes, to 
i replenish their own stock of food. A bear or two, numerous seals, 
j^ and plenty of fish for a time put a stop to their daily begging ; but 
| they had no idea of economy, and as long as their provisions lasted 


they feasted royally after their fashion. The return of frost, how- 
ever, put a stop to hunting, and in a few days the crew were amused 
to see a long line of natives approaching the ship, each one.carrying a 
small lump of ice, which he hoped to barter for something eatable. 
Not long after this a Chukch came on board, carrying with him 
his dog, frozen perfectly stiff and apparently lifeless. They had lost 
their way the night before, and for lack of better shelter had slept 
in the snow, with disastrous results to the poor dog, though his mas- 
ter was able to eat a good breakfast, after which he lay down in a 
| warm corner to sleep off his fatigue. Meanwhile some of the men 
2 examined the dog, and finding he was still alive, they set to work to 
4 bring him round. At first the case seemed almost hopeless, but 
several hours of patient rubbing worked wonders. Little by little 
the patient began to recover, and his master's surprise and delight 
were great when the dog, whom he had regarded as dead, was 
restored to him little, if any, the worse for his adventure. 
The return of daylight was the signal for the Chukches to 
' begin to move about, and numerous sledges, laden with goods for 
^  barter, passed the ship on their way to various Russian settlements. 
This was an opportunity not to be wasted; and Nordenskiöld, by a 
judicious expenditure of rum, induced some of the natives to take 
charge of a bundle of letters which he desired to send to Europe. 
They faithfully executed their commission ; and two or three months 
later, when they returned, they brought a note from the Russian 
official to whom they had handed the correspondence. Seeing that 
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the natives held frequent intercourse with the Russians, it was curi- 
ous that hardly anyone could understand a word of Russian, but it 
seemed to be almost a point of honor with them that commercial 
transactions should be carried on in their own language. 

The crew of the Vega also began now to move about. Tired 
of their long confinement within thei ir own wooden walls, they made 
sundry excursions to the Chukch camps in the neighborhood, and 
thus acquired a good deal of interesting information concerning s 

| habits and manners of these little -known people. Go where they 

j would, they were treated with the utmost frie ndliness ; indeed, hom 
[. pitality seemed to be one of the first canons of Chukch society, and 
: was regarded as a matter of course, the entertainers of to-day know- 
ing that they might be the guests of to-morrow. In most places 
the inner or bed-chamber served also as work-room and dining-room, 
and was usually fairly well lighted with stone lamps provided s with 
moss wicks. These lamps required an immense amount of atten- 
tion, and whenever their claims were neglected for half an hour they 
revenged themselves by going out altogether or by smoking inor di- 
i} nately. Most of the work, especi ially- if it was of a dis: rereeable 
Hn nature, was done by the older women; the young ones, it was 
observ ed, took care not to tire themselves by very early rising, or 
by too "PED exercise during the day. The Chukches were vora- 
cious eaters ; and Lieutenant Bove one evening saw seven grown-up 
people and one child dispose of about thirty pounds of fish and meat. 
The repast began with a quantity of raw fish, followed by thick. 
nasty-looking soup and boiled fish, after which came seal flesh and 
blubber. 

Notwithstanding the promise of warm weather at the beginning 
of the year, in May it was almost as cold as ever, and up to the 
middle of June very little improvement had taken “place. Then a 
sudden change occurred; up went the mercury, the snow began to 
disappear, and a fortnight later very few white patches were to be 
seen. Long before this time birds had begun to make their appear- 
ance; first eame the snow-bunting at the end of April, and in a few 
days geese, long-tailed ducks, sundry song-birds, and a variety of 
gulls came flocking up from the south, < greatly to the excitement of 
the sportsmen, who at once got out their guns, Except for the sake 
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of sport, they need not have troubled themselves, for the natives 
daily brought in large numbers of birds of different kinds, some of 
them quite rare ones, for they quickly discovered that these incom- 
prehensible foreigners would pay a bigger price for a small bird, if 
it happened to be uncommon, than they would for a big one which 
they could get every day. 

About the end of May numerous “leads ” began to open in 
the ice, but there was still no immediate hope of getting free; and 
the explorers observed that the Chukches acted as though they did 
not expect the ice to break up for some time. One day a large boat 

l of natives arrived, partly to claim hospitality, and par rtly to convey 
a letter from a R ussian official who, having heard that the Vega 
had been beset in the ice, kindly sent to offer any assistance that 
might be required. The bearer of the letter signified his willingness 
to supply the explorers with a few reindeer; and Nordenskiöld will- 
ingly purchased three deer at the very reasonable price of a little 
tea, sugar, and tobacco. No meu however, was needed, and 
therefore none was claimed, though the explorers were duly grateful 
for the kind feelings which prompted the offer. 

By this time the rapid melting of the snow made it difficult to 
get ashore, except Ina semi-drenched condition ; but Arctic explorers 
are soon divested of over-squeamishness, and notwithstanding the 
wet many pleasant excursions were made. One day a fishing expe- 
dition was got up, and, guided by the Chukches, the party mace 
their way to a fresh-water ‘lagoon, 5 where an unknown black fish, said 
by the natives to be particularly good eating, was to be obtained in 
large numbers. ‘The fishing, which was conducted by the Chukches 
in their own way, was most successful. A net was lowered into the 
water, and men and women, regardless of the icy coldness of the 
water, stepped unconcernedly into the lagoon, the former pushing a 
net before them, while the latter, w: alking on each side, raised a most 
unearthly din, with the design of frightening the fish into the net. 
The method was doubtless primitive, but the effect was good, for 

$ hundreds of fish were captured. As the natives had said, they were 

3 slimy, black, nasty-looking things; but those who ser ewed up their 

ji courage to try them found them remarkably good eating. 

1 A week or two afterwards a Chukch came in to say that he had 
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found à mammoth's bones and tusks near his tent, which was at some 
distance from the Vega’s anchorage. This sounded tempting, and 
as the excursion would only occupy five or six days, Nordenskiöld 
arranged to make the trip. 

His first idea was to go by boat up a river formed by the 
summer floods; but, though “the native had assured him that there 
would be plenty of w ater, "after going a little way this was found to 
be a mistake. The river had fallen, and was now so low that it was 
little use as a water-way, even for a vessel of such small draught as 
askin boat; and finding it useless to try to go on, the explorers 
returned to the ship to arrange some other means of transit. Before 
à second start could be made the ice suddenly broke up. The 
Officers were at dinner; but Palander, feeling the vessel move, 
went on deck to see what had happened. He could scarcely believe 
his eyes; when he went below, ice was everywhere, and the Vega 
was gripped fast; but now she was afloat, and stretching away to 
the eastward was a long lane of open water. It seemed almost too 
good to be true. 

: Everything was ready for a start; the engines had been 
E cleaned and oiled, and it was only necessary to get up steam. ‘This 
| was soon done, and an hour or two later the Veg ega left her winter- 
quarters, much to the grief of the Chukches, who assembled on the 
cliffs to see the last of their friends. The conduct of the ice was 
now all that could be desired, and without let or hindrance the Vega 
ploughed her way towards Behring Strait. She rounded Cape 
Serdze Kamen without difficulty, and the next day, in the narrowest 
. part, her guns thundered out a victor's salute to the shores of the 
b. Old and New World. 

| = The remainder of her voyage was easily and prosperously 
i performed. There was no need for hurr y. so the Veg ga took matters 
[ | easily, and many pleasant visits were paid to lands very different 
from the dreary Chukeh Peninsula; but all things have an ending, 
and on the twenty-fourth of April the explorers once more reached 
Stockholm. The heartiest of welcomes awaited them; where many 
| had failed they had succeeded, and their countrymen were justly 
i proud of the brave fellows who had won for Sweden the honor of 

discovering the Nort-East Passage. 
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CHAPTER V 
A PROSPEROUS START 


* ADMIRALTY, May 25, 1875. 

“Sır, Her Majesty's Government having determined that an 

expedition of Arctic exploration and discovery should be under- 
taken, My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have been 
pleased to select you for the command of the said expedition, the 
scope and primary object of which should be to attain the highest 
northern latitude, and, if possible, to reach the North Pole, and 
from winter-quarters to explore the adjacent coats within the reach 
of travelling parties, the limits of ship navigation being contined 
"within about the meridians of 20° and 90° west longitude.” 

So ran the first paragraph of the sailing orders issued by My 
Lords of the Admiralty to Captain Nares, “when, in command of 
Her Majesty's ships Alert and Discovery, he was commissioned to 
add one more to the already long list of attempts to reach the North 
Pole. 

By the TH T of May all preparations were complete, and 
that afternoon the ships— duly provisioned for two years, and 
further supplied with all manner of gifts and comforts contributed 
privately by all sorts and conditions of men — cast off from their 
moorings in Portsmouth Harbor, and steamed down the Spithead 
amid the cheers and good wishes of thousands of spectators. 

During the northward voyage the weather left much to be 
desired; but the Atlantic was crossed without mishap, and in the 
early days of July the ships were steaming peacefully along the 

' west coast of Greenland, calling at Disco and other more northern 
| settlements to take on board a few sledge-teams of Eskimo dogs, 
a and also one or two Greenlanders who might probably be useful in 
various capacities. This occupied about a fortnight, and then, 
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having left the last vestige of civilization astern, the explorers found 
themselves in Melville Bay, whose par ticularly ager essive ice has 
won a most evil reputation among Arctic voyagers. Unusually good 
luck, however, attended the Alert and Discovery. At first the ice 
was conspicuous by its absence, and when at last the pack was 
reached, they managed to pick their way through it without much 
difficulty, and re: ached Cape York only seventy hours after leaving 
Upernavik, the most northern Danish settlement in Greenland. 

This was a most satisfactory achievement, and all went pretty 
smoothly until the ships had passed through Smith Sound and 
reached Cape Sabine, where the real fight with the ice began. 
From this point almost every foot of the way nad to be contested, 
aud delays and dangers were of very frequent occurrence.  Forfu- 
nately for the rate of advance, “night” had become merely a con- 
ventional term for a portion of the twenty-four hours, and for all 
| | praetical purposes that, period was indistinguishable from noon-day. 
Ts One evening, whiie pushing through a narrow channel which 
l lay temptingly open, both ships very nearly came to grief; for 
before they had gone far the ice closed in around them. Escape was 
impossible, and the only thing to be done was to anchor to the 
biggest floe available; but as the pack pressed closer together, the 
pool in which the ships lay contracted more and more, and a severe 
: nip beeame imminent; while, to make matters worse, the Alert was 
f diiüne down upon an iceberg a few hundred yards distant. 

Wares signalled to the Discover T ake care of the Iceberg "; 
and seeing the danger, Stephenson contrived to move his ship a short 
distance ahead: But the pack closed round her, and held her fast 
in a most perilous position. 

The movements of ice are of a most casual description. Ina 
few minutes the Discovery was in comparative safety, and the Alert 


was in greater jeopardy than before, as the floe to which she was 
| anchored was every moment driven nearer and nearer to the berg, 
| against which fragments. of crushed ice were piling themselves in 
| “most admired disorder.” At last the crash came: the huge berg 
| and the mighty floe collided with a foree which, had the Alert been 


between them, must have crushed her like an ego-shell. Fortunately 
= the nip just missed her; and when the sheltering floe broke up, it 
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did so in such a manner that the ship, under the skilful handling of 
her crew, slid round the berg, and with the Discovery, made fast in 
a small pool beyond it. 

But the struggle had only begun. The ice was drifting rapidly 
southward ; so, in order to make any way, it became necessary to 
ram the ships into the heaving, ever-s hifting pack. For hours at a 
stretch the two captains never left the crow’s nest at the mast-head, 
and it was only by their constant watchfulness that, more than 
once, one or other of the ships escaped a serious nip. 

The Discovery seemed the better adapted for forcing a passage 
through the ice, so she generally led the way, steaming full speed at 
the opposing floes, and when necessar y backing to strike a second 
blow. At each assault she cut through about tw 'enty feet of ice, and 
it was found that floes of any thickness up to four feet yielded 
amiably to this treatment, but very hard or thick ice demanded a 
little more respect. 

In his sailing orders Captain Nare es was instructed that, * while 
both ships would “share as far as possible in the objects of discovery 
and exploration, one must be so placed that she would not only serve 
for the crew of the other to fall back upon, but also that the united 
crews could escape from her to the relief-ship at the entrance of 
Smith Sound, by means of their sledges and boats, over the 1 ice.” 

This second ship was on no account to be taken to the north of 
the eighty-second parallel ; and when, on the twenty-fifth of August, 
the ships dropped anchor in a sheltered bay on the northern shore of 
Lady Franklin Sound, Nares saw that they had lighted on first-rate 
winter-quarters. At first sight the snow- -clad shores gave the har- 
bor a very dreary appearance, and the crew of the Discovery received 
a good deal of sympathy in advance from their comrades on the Alert, 
but this quickly evaporated when a herd of musk-oxen was espied 
quietly feeding in the immediate neighborhood. Several sportsmen 
set out in pursuit, and an elaborate scheme for the capture of the 
whole herd was evolved. The arrangements were beautiful, and it 
was orly necessary for their complete success that the oxen should 
stay where they were. Unfortunately, this detail was beyond the 
control of the party; something frightened the animals, and they set 
off, full tilt, towards a deep rayine, But their flight availed them 
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little, for as they neared the shelter two shots rang out, and a corre- 
sponding number of musk-oxen fell. The seven remaining cattle 
turned aside, but only to run into further danger; and in a short 
time the whole herd was laid low by the exulting hunters, whose 
morning sport resulted in the acquisition of over two thousand pounds 
of beef. 
The rest of the day was spent by the two crews in an inter- 

change of farewell visits; and in the course of the evening, Lieuten- 
ant Rawson and-seven men from the Discovery took up their quar- 
ters on board the Alert. The plan was, that after the latter was 
settled in her winter-quarters, the Discovery's men should return to 
their own ship. But “ there’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and the 
lip,” and when, at the beginning of October, they essayed to return, 

they found the travelling i in Robeson Channel so bad that after pro- 
ceeding about twelve miles they were obliged to go back to the Alert. 
Not having expected to be absent from their ship for more than a few 
weeks, they had brought very few of their belongings with them, an4 
in consequence, now. that they had come to stay; they would use 
fared rather badly had not their friends on the Alert laid their own 
wardrobes under requisition. The ship's stores also contributed ; 
and it was not long before, from one source or another, the eight 
* Discoverys” were as well supplied as any of the « Alerts" 
themselves. 
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| WINTER-QUARTERS 

| On the twenty-sixth of August the Alert essayed to proceed on 
| her solitary way towards the unexplored domain of eternalice. She 
; had successfully stormed the outworks of King Frost's citadel, but 


| his iey hosts oil not surrender their inner defences without a 
i | struggle. Before the Alert was clear of the harbor, the pack 
closed the channel; and when, after two days’ strict blockade, the 
ice began to open, the tide was low, and an awkwardly-situated 
l amud-bank held the Alert stationary. This was doubly annoying; 
but the rising tide speedily set her free, and as she triumphantly 
cleared the obstruc tion, she three times hoisted and dipped her col- 
ors. In reply to this valedictory salute, the Discovery ran up the 
signal, ** Good luck," just in time to be seen before the Alert rounded 
| the point which formed the boundary of the harbor. 
| Having at length succeeded in getting free, the Alert made her 
i way without much ‘difficulty to within a mile of Cape Beechy, where 
a large floe vei the right of way with such effect that tlie rud- 
der was rendered useless. ur ice, moreover, was lying in heavy 
masses right up to the cape; so Nares anchored inshore of what 
were then supposed to be rabio] icebergs, though, in the light of 
knowledge acquired later on, they were found to be merely s sample 
floes of the real Polar make. 

While the rudder was being shifted, five musk-oxen were seen 
on shore; and as meat when frozen would keep indefinitely, the 
, sportsmen went in pursuit, and in a few hours sections of three of 
! the animals were suspended in the rigging. The naturalist of the 
party, Captain Feilden, found also a "Wooden sledge and a stone 
lamp, which had evidently been left behind by some Eskimo 
hunting-party, as no trace of any habitation was to be seen. 
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Probably game was not plentiful enough to tempt even Eskimos 
to wander further, for to the northward of this spot no trace of 
their presence was discovered. At length, from the vantage-ground 
at the top of the cape, the pack was seen to be opening, and an 
| exciting race with the ice began. Would a huge floe which was 
i drifting shorewards crush the ship against the cliff, or would she 
E. manage to escape? It was a close thing, but the ice lost the race, 
and about 10.30 P. m. the Alert anchored alongside of a big floe in 
Lincoln Bay. She might have gone a mile or two further, but the 
position chosen was the safest available should the pack close in, 
which it shortly afterwards did. 

The heaviest ice hitherto encountered had ranged from twenty 
to fifty feet in thickness, but the Robeson Channel floes far exceeded 
| even these very respectable dimensions. It was easy to credit them 
| with an intimate acquaintance with the innermost recesses of the 
| Polar Circle, for many of them were eighty feet thick, and from one 
| to four miles i in diameter. Such a thickness could not possibly have 
| been attained in one season, and further observation of Polar ice 
| showed it to be of such evident antiquity, that the expanse of per- 
| manently frozen water to the northward of Robeson Channel was 
| named by Captain Nares the Paleocrystic Sea. 

Ice any feet thick was not a thing to be unwarily attacked, 
and the Alert was obliged to remain in Lincoln Bay until, on the 
| first of quiet the e pack yielded to the persuasions of a strong 
| southerly gale. Nothing could have better suited Captain Nares, for 
the wind also served to carry the vessel merrily on her course with 
E a very slight expenditure of coal E ;verybody's spirits rose. If only 
| the wind would hold! But almost as soon as the wish. was formed, 
| the wind veered to the north-west, and shortly afterwards died away. 
E navigable channel became narrower and narrower, and just as 
E. the Alert cleared Robeson Channel, she was met by an impassable 
E barrier of mighty floes which had closed in on the shore ice. 
Further progress was manifestly impossible, and seeing that the 
pack was bearing down towards him, Captain Nares took refuge 
behind some large grounded floes. 
The weather had been misty, but a few hours after the Alert 
anchored, the fog lifted, and revealed a long line of coast stretching 
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explorers identified as Cape Joseph Henry. 

A recent snowfall had covered land and sea with a shroud of 
dazzling whiteness; but, uninviting as the locality appeared, the 
explorers were fain to be content, for there was clearly no chance 
of advancing until those terrible floes ahead should move. This 
seemed to be about the last thing they had any intention of doing, 
and as time went on, instead of getting free, the Alert became more 
firmly walled in behind the line of *floebergs," as Captain Feilden 
designated the stranded monsters which protected the ship from the 
restless pack outside. 

New ice now began to form rapidly, and the sun sank below the 
horizon at midnight. The short Polar summer was at an end, and 
Nares plainly saw that the most he could hope to accomplish was to 
move the ship from her present exposed situation to some more shel- 
tered harbor. But even this could not be managed, and when one 
or two attempts to better their position had signally failed, the explor- 
ers concluded to make the best of things as they were. 

With a view to facilitating the work of the spring exploring 
parties, Captain Nares decided that before winter closed in sundry 
depóts of provisions should be established along the proposed routes. 
This was far from being easy work, and one of the sledge-parties 
entrusted with it very "nearly came to grief. A water-channel 
opened to the northward, and as this offered an opportunity of 
doing the work easily, Commander Markham, with Lieutenants 
Parr and Egerton and eighteen men, set out with boats and 
sledges over the two miles of rough ice which lay between the ship 
and the open water. They accomplished their mission; but as they 
were returning, a gale suddenly broke up the ice over "ron they 
were travelling, and it was only by great exertion that they con- 
trived to reach the shore. There a new trouble awalted iate 
for the wind was in their faces, and they were almost blinded by 
a stinging drift of mingled snow and pebbles. Most of the men 
were more or less exhausted, and one poor fellow was so thor- 
oughly done up that Markham put him on a sledge, and selecting the 
strongest of his comrades to drag him, sent hi off to the ship. 
Then having found a sheltered camping-place for the others, he left 


1 
| to the north-west and terminating in a bold promontory, which the 
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Parr in charge, and easily outstripping tlie sledge, arrived late in the 
evening at the ship, or rather on the beach opposite to her. 

Here also the gale had broken up the ice, and the wind was still 
so violent that Lieutenant Giffard and a strong boat’s crew had 
enough to do to reach the shore; but they successfully accomplished 
the feat, and then added still further to their good offices by going in 
search of the sledge and its invalid occupant. The rest of ‘the party 

‘ame in on the followi ing day, but several of the men were so much 
knocked up that they requir ed the attention of the doctor. 

About this time several of the dogs were attacked by an unknown 
disease. It was more like epilepsy than anything else, and between 
the fits the sufferers seemed to be unconscious of where they were 
and what they were doing. No Eskimo dog in his normal condition 
would venture on to thin- ice, but under the influence of the fits the 
dogs lost all caution, and more than one was drowned by breaking 
through the ice. The doctors gave most kindly attention to the 
canine patients, and though they. could discover neither cause nor 
cure for the disease ; several of the dogs eventually recovered, but, 
unfortunately, a good many died. It frequently happened that while 

sledging dogs were attacked by fits ; but, more often than not, if cast 
loose iro their harness th iey came round, caught up the sledge, and 
were able to resume their work. 

Before the sun took his departure for the winter, a good deal of 

sledging was accomplished. One or two parties went to Cape Joseph 
Henr y, to find out how the coast lay beyond that point; but to their 
great annoyance no land was visible to the nor thward, and the pack- 
ice was so rough that it looked most unpromising for future 
sledging. But though this was disappointing, the sledgers had the 
satisfaction of feeling that they had placed one achievement to their 
credit: they contrived to reach the highest latitude ever attained ‘by 
man. Hitherto the palm had bel onged to Sir Edward Parry, who in 
1827 had reached 82° 45° north Jatitude ; but Markham's party 
improved upon this, and achieved the very respectable position ot 
82? 50' north latitude. 
This feat was performed at the cost of some trouble. Once or 


twice, in crossing new ice, the sledges broke through, more or less to 
the detriment of their loads, and the consequent discomfort of the 
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i party ; but worse still was the terribly hard work of hauling heavy 
B sledges through soft snow and over rough ice. The snow presented 
: a most deceptively even surface : hummocks and hollows were alike 
invisible, and the men stumbled over the first or into the second as 
the case might be, varying their experiences by occasionally flounder- 
ing through. deep snow-drifts, or tumbling about on a sheet of new ice 
whose slippery surface was convenient for sledges, but awkward for 
men. This kind of work was, if possible, worse still for the dogs, 
i who were altogether demoralized by the deep snow, in which they 
a often sank to ‘theit muzzles. But they were willing fellows, and 
when it was reasonably possible for them to work, they did so most 
heartily. 
3 The snow was bad enough when it was dry, but when it was wet 
E aud sloppy it was ten times worse; for it soaked through the men's 
| foot-gear, aud not unfr equentl y wet feet produced frost-bite. When 
the injury was discovered in time, no very serious effects ensued ; but 
' . 1n some cases cold feet passed into a frozen condition without the 
sufferer finding out what had happened, and in consequence, when 
the sledges re farmed to the ship, May and several others had to sub- 
mit to the amputation of one or more toes. 

| A. minor inconvenience was the rapidly-decreasing daylight. 
P The sun rose late and set early, and the sledgers being precluded 
EC .from following his example, were forced, during the whole time that 
a they were out, to breakfast and sup in the dark. Every day the 
i depar ting sun gave them less of his presence: on the eleventh of 
T October he set at one p. m., and on the thirteenth he made his last 
1 appearance for the season. From this time, although total darkness 
ae did not immediately set in, the amount and dur ation of light decreased 
daily, and on the seventh of November it was impossible to read a 
1 Times leading article in the open air at mid-day. The last few weeks 
à of light were “employ ed in banking up the ship with snow, housing in 
the upper deck, and removing all spare articles to the shore, where 
snow houses were constructed for their reception. The edifices 
received appropriate names, suggestive of the purposes for which 
they were e employed — the stor ehouse being designated Deptford, the 

powder-magazine Woolwich, the observatory Greenwich, and so forth. 
TE The removal of all this gear considerably increased the available 
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space between decks, and with the aid of plenty of stores and say 
the Alert was converted into a very fairly comfortable Arctic abo e. 
During the winter the usual routine of shipboard ae Mr 
pletely altered, and since for all practical purposes the ship might x 
considered as a land residence, “shore-going " hours of working gee 
sleeping were adopted. Each day brought its own que. e 
though the daily round of life and work may sometimes have xeu 
a little monotonous, everything went well. During the darkest 
period it was unsafe to venture far from the ship, but the doctor de 
so much impressed with the importance of fresh air, that he impie 
a number of empty meat-tins, with which he marked out a help a Hs 
half a mile in length. This promenade received the name : “The 
Ladies’ Mile” — probably because it bore no resemblance whatever 





p to the fashionable resort of that name in Hyde Park — and here, 
| even on the darkest days, walking exercise was always practicable. 
ig On the principle that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
i boy,” the evenings .were always devoted to recreation. A night- 
E school was established, lectures and dramatic entertainments were 
n given, and a good many odds and ends of time were spent 1n. ean 
dancing, and music: for the Alert possessed a capital piano, on x Hn 
Lieutenant Aldrich was at all times ready to perform. Officers and 
i men alike welcomed an excuse for a little jollity ; even birthdays and 
| Guy Fawkes’s Day were duly observed, and Christmas was cele- 
| brated in. true British style, with decorations, feasting, and fun 
| unlimited. The jollification began on Christmas Eve with the dis- 


3 tribution of cards and presents which the kindly forethought of 
E-- friends, known and unknown, had provided in advance for every 
E man on board. Altogether an exceedingly happy Christmas was 
E spent; and at midnight on the thirty-first of December, when the 
ship's bell 


t 


LO aT 31 
« Rang out the old, rang in the new, 


| 
H 
| the well-known strains of “ Auld Lang Syne” echoed through the 
3 ship, healths were drunk, and the New Year opened on as happy and 

4 hopeful a set of men as could be found in Her Majesty s Navy ws 
| On the seventeenth of January a faint crimson streak in the 
southern sky intimated that the long winter night was drawing to a 
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close. Day by day the light increased, and by the first of February 
one or two sharp-eyed individuals contrived, though not very easily, 
to decipher a Times leading article out of doors at noon-day. Spring, 
though not yet come, was on the way, and the hares and lemmings 
acknowledged the fact by occasionally showing themselves. The 
latter were considered by Markham's dog Nellie as her lawtul prey; 
she chased all she saw, and when she caught one, promptly devoured 
it, fur and all. This remarkable dog, though an English retriever, 
did not appear to mind the cold in the least; she delighted in a game 
in the snow, and would carry a stone or piece of ice in her mouth for 
any length of time. Had any of her human playfellows ventured to 
touch either object with the bare hand out of doors, he would proba- 
Lly have received a serious frost-bite for his trouble; but in Nellie's 
case no ill effects were apparent. 

The return of daylight was the signal to commence preparations 
for sledging. This was work which called for the utmost care and 
forethought; for while it was most important that nothing should be 
forgotten, it was equally needful to avoid overloading the men, and 
everything — tents, tools, clothing, food, and medicine — had to be 
carefully weighed. It naturally followed that luxuries in general 
were conspicuous by their absence, but a moderate amount of tobacco 
was conceded; and the diet list included pemmican, bacon, biscuit, 
preserved potatoes, chocolate, tea, sugar, rum, lime-juice, pepper, 
salt, and a little curry powder to give a relish to the pemmican. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SLEDGING IN ROBESON CHANNEL 


Tar sledging programme was not arranged. without much 
anxious thought. “Captain Nares’s order ran — * If possible, reach 
the North Pole” ; ; but this was a command which it was easier to 
issue than to obey. The ships were frozen in hard and fast; and a 
even if the ice should release them, was there any chance that it : 
would break up sufficiently to allow them to make much progress 

towards the Pole? Nares was decidedly of the opinion that nothing 

of the sort must be expected, and that the only hope of pushing . 
northwards was by means of sledges; but then came the question — E 


Was there any land to the northwards? and, if not, was the sea-ice H 
traversable ? | 
If such land existed, or if the ice to the Wu should prove to "AE 


be stationary and traversable, it was on the cards that the following n 
year a strong party from both ships might be able to force their way 
to the Pole itself. With this end in. view it was decided, after much 
consideration, that a party led by Commander Markham and Lieu- 
tenant Parr should investigate the ice to the northward; that a 
second, commanded by Lieutenant Aldrich, should trace the coast 
bey ond Cape Joseph Henry ; and that a third, consisting of officers 
and men from the Dzscovery, should explore the north Greenland 
shore. — Minor expeditions from both ships would meanwhile 
examine the fjords and hills in their respective localities. Thus a 
fairly extensive programme was mapped out,-and the perils and | 
honors of the expedition were equally divided between both crews. j 

It was necessary that Captain Stephenson should be made | 
acquainted with the scheme, and the duty of communicating it was 
assigned to Lieutenant Egerton, who had been assiduously practis- 
ing the art of dog-driving. He had arranged to start as soon as the 
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sun reappeared above the horizon. But owing to the extreme cold 
which set in about that time, it was not until the twelfth of March 
| that Egerton, accompanied by Rawson, the Danish interpreter Neils 
Petersen, and a team of nine.dogs, set out for Discovery Harbor. | 
| At first all went well, but about lunch-time on the second day 
E Petersen was seized with internal cramp. Some hot tea revived 
| him a little, but the cold seemed to have taken thorough hold of the 
poor fellow ; and though he struggled on through the afternoon, by 
the evening he was quite knocked up. A second supply of hot tea 
and sal volatile had a stimulating effect, and his companions did their | 


e ens ni a ri 


f best to warm his chilled frame; butin the morning he was so weak 
] and ill that they decided to give him a day's rest. This, however. 


was far from having the desired effect; for as the day wore on 
Petersen grew steadily worse, and the cutting wind which found its 
way through every seam and opening of the tent, chilled him to the 
very bone. To warm him was impossible ; but in the hope of mak- 


T 
i 
R^ 


| ing him a little more comfortable, Egerton and Rawson dug out a 
E. cave In a deep snowdrift, covered the entrance with the tent, and 
E laid Petersen in the most sheltered corner. But even with the 


mO 


1 spirit-lamp alight the temperature only rose to 7°; and the two 
officers, with complete self-forgetfulness, wrapped the sick man in 
their own clothing, and, crouching beside him, endeavored to thaw 
4- his feet against their bodies, although, as they afterwards said, his 
frozen limbs were so cold that, whenever they touched the skin, 
they scorched it as cold metal does in severe frost. 

Night came at length, but it brought no rest to Petersen and 
his nurses. In the morning he was worse; and seeing no hope of 
amendment, Egerton and Rawson laid their patient on the sledge, 
and set out for the ship, which they hoped to reach hefore nightfall. 
i Of course Petersen was well wrapped up; but no amount of cloth- 
} ing could keep the cold from him, and it frequently became neces- 

sary to stop, in order to restore circulation to his nose and hands. 

This caused a good deal of delay, but as the dogs knew they were 
homeward bound, they worked with a will, and even the frequent 
J | stoppages did not prevent good progress being made. 

The roughness of the ice gave a great deal of trouble, and on 
two occasions the invalid was obliged to get off the sledge, and, 
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with the aid of one of his companions, make his way over the obstrue : 
tion on foot. During his second absence from the sledge, both it 
and the dogs disappeared into a deep chasm; and when they were i 
extricated, the harness was in a woetul state of confusion. This j 
Ieee a pause to disentangle it; but the dogs resented the 
delay, and bolted unceremoniously, upsetting both officers. Egerton 
retained his hold of the reins, but. was powerless to stop the dogs, 
who continued their career until he became entangled between two 
pieces of ice, and thus brought his errant team to a standstill. He 
was not much the worse for his rough treatment, and the worst part 
of the journey being now accomplished, that same evening (the 
fifteenth of March), greatly to the surprise of their comrades, the 
sledge party arrived alongside the Alert. 

"Poor Petersen was in a pitiable condition ; for in spite of all 
the care that had been bestowed upon him, his feet were so badly 
frost-bitten that it was necessary to amputate them, and parts of his 
nose and ears were in the same condition. Fora ae he seemed to 
mend; but the shock to his system had been too severe, and notwith- 
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standing all the efforts made by the doctor to save him, he gradually A 
sank, and died two months after his return to the ship. His com- | 
rades dug his grave on the brow of a hill, and marked his resting- if 
place with a copper tablet bearing his name and the date, with the il 
words, ** He shall wash me, and I shall be as white as snow." Ti. 
A. few days after their return, Egerton and Rawson, nothing T 


daunted by their misfortunes, again set out for the Discovery, accom- 
panied this time by two sailors and seven dogs. For a few miles 
they got on pretty well, but after passing the. spot where they had 
camped with Petersen, the steep snow slopes and abrupt declivities 
of the ice proved altogether too much for the dogs. It was fre- 
quently necessary to help them; but no sooner; with a ** One, two, 
three — haul!" was the sledge dragged up one ‘side of a hummock, T 
than off rushed the dogs down the other side — a misdirection of i 
energy which usually resulted in a general upset and entanglement. it 
The road was about as bad as it could be, but one obstacle after | 
another was. overcome, and after several days spent in hauling, 
scrambling, and disentangling the harness when the dogs mixed it up, 4 
the travellers found themselves within a few miles of their goal. 
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‘Some little time before they sighted the ship, they came upon a 
path which evidently led to Discovery Bay. Even to the dogs the | 
significance of this find was apparent; they pulled with renewed . -u 
energy, and before long the last corner was rounded, and the | 
travellers, tired as they were, saluted the Discovery with ine 
hearty cheers which speedily brought the whole ship's company over 
the side to greet the new arrivals. For a time all was confusion ; 
everybody talked and laughed and shook hands at the same time, 
while questions and answers tumbled over one another in a most 
bewildering manner. 

When the commotion had a little subsided, Egerton and his 
companions learned that, with the exception of one man, all on board 
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Ti: the Discovery were well, and that the winter had passed happily in 

| à round of work and play similar to that which had occupied them- 

| selves. In one respect, indeed, the crew of the Discovery had had 

f the advantage; for so many Hi bsp OE had been shot during the ` 

f autumn. that there had been no lack of frẹsh meat throughout the 

7 winter, though the beef in question was sometimes so strongly tainted 

B. with musk as to be almost uneatable. The reason of this was never 

Hn - satisfactorily ascertained, but apparently the taint was acquired when 

| the animals were alive, and kept until some time after they were . 
Hn - shot. Altogether the neighborhood of Discovery Bay was consider- 
| ably more interesting TU the country near Floeberg Beach, and i 


among other finds was a seam of excellent coal which cropped up 
[ above ground about four miles from the place where the ship lay. 

| Eger ton's message was received with enthusiasm. Some of the 
Discove 'erys men had feared that littlé or none of the glory of the 
expedition would fall to their share, but Captain Nares's dispatches 





4 cut all ground from under this idea; and when Egerton and Rawson w 
lj set out on their return journey, not only were preparations for sledg- | 
4 ing in full swing, but an advance party had already started for 


il (Greenland to investigate the condition of the provisions in the depot 
M -at Thank God Harbor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


| MARKHAM'S RECORD TRIP 
WHILE Egerton and Rawson were battling with the difficulties 
of Robeson Channel, their comrades on the Alert completed their 
preparations for travelling. Even the smallest details received 
careful attention ; and, with the view of securing a little variation 
from the prevailing whiteness, the duck jumpers of the men had 
been painted with various bright-colored desigus, some of which 
= showed great originality of conception on the part of the artists. 
| At length everything was ready, and on the third of April, the 
sledges, gaily decorated with flags and laden with all manner of 
= stores, left the Alert, and proceeded along the shore in the direction 
of Cape Joseph Henry, whence the northern and western parties 
i would take their separate ways. To unaccustomed muscles the haul- 
| ing was terribly heavy work, and nobody was very sorry when, after 
a short march as a beginning, a halt was called and the tents were 
pitched. While supper was preparing, sundry necessary duties were 
B^ performed, and then the men pulled off their out-door coats and foot- 
| E gear, put on dry clothing, and crawled into their sleeping-bags — 
i an operation the reverse of pleasant, since, as a general rule, moc- 
| casins and blanket wrappers were frozen into a solid mass, while 
| coats and coverlets had become as stiff as frost could make them. 
| To wash while on the march was out of the question ; for when, as 
was generally the case, it was a hard matter to get enough water 
to drink, no man, however devoted to cleanliness, was likely to waste 
| 5 any of the precious liquid on ablutions. In consequence of this defi- 
| | ciency, the faces of the explorers gradually acquired a depth and tone 
| of color which would not have been discreditable to a native African. 








| Supper — at which the principal dish was invariably pemmican 
EC — having been disposed of, grog was served out, pipes were lighted, 
i and an hour or two passed pleasantly i in rest and recreation ; but 
| 54 
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after a hard day at the drag-ropes no one wanted to keep awake 
very long, and in due time the cooks ended their twenty-four hours’ 
turn of duty by handing in the stiffly-frozen coverlets. Unless kept 
awake by the cold, all hands were soon asleep, and morning arrived 
all too soon for the new cooks, who began their duties an hour or 
two before anybody else was astir. As soon as the kettle boiled, a 
biscuit-bag was brought into each tent, cocoa was handed round, and 
while the pemmican was stewing, the men discussed their cocoa 
and biscuit, changed their clothes, rolled up the sleeping-bags, and 
otherwise prepared for the day's work. By the time all this was 


s 
i: ul Roc nip 


a accomplished the pemmican was ready, the cocoa-bowls were filled 
1 with the steaming mixture, and as soon as they were emptied the tents 
were struck, the “sledge loads readjusted, and another start was made. 


| At md- day a halt was called, and the men kept themselves 
l '. warm as best they could while tea was brewed. This took about 
4 an hour; but though waiting was horribly cold work, no one was 
disposed to relinquish the luxury of the tea, more especially as the 
bacon, which was always served out for lunch, was generally frozen 
so hard that until thawed in the tea it was quite uneatable. <A 
slight soupy flavor was imparted to the drink by this process; but 
Arctic explorers cannot afford to be particular, and the bacon and 
tea were soon consumed. Then followed another spell of hauling, 
until the return of evening brought camping-time and rest. 

Though April was only a week old, night, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, no longer existed, and the travellers had the benefit of 


= 

constant daylight, which. on sunny days sprinkled the snow with 
countless gems. The incessant glare was very trying to the eyes; 
but owing to the persevering use of goggles, only a few slight cases 
of snow-blindness occurred, and even Parr, who suffered more from 
I this complaint than any one else, soon completely recovered. 

4 Almost from the moment of leaving the ship the explorers’ 
troubles began. Such a thing as smooth ice did not exist, and it 
took seven days to reach the depot at Cape Joseph Henry. Here a 
general dispersion took place: two auxiliary sledges discharged their 
loads and returned to the ship; Aldrich, with his own sledge and 
an auxiliary, struck off to the west; and Markham and Parr with 
two sledges continued their northward route over ice which was 
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| 
l : almost impassable. . Its condition called for extreme measures, and 
oS while Markham went ahead to select the best path, Parr and halt 
| a dozen men armed with pickaxes and shovels acted as navvies, and 
i : the rest of the party advanced the sledges, one at a time, as best 
| they could. Occasionally a big level floe improved matters a little, 
but even then the snow was apt to be inconveniently deep, and day 
! after day the road-makers were kept hard at work. With all their 
a labor, the so-called road could freque ently only be traversed by means 
iL of standing-pulls, and the monotonous “ One, two, three — haul!” 
which was the signal for each pull, became a cordially-detested 
Mod It was trying work, and after a few days a man named 
John Shirley complained one evening of pain in his knee and ankle. 
He had no recollection of having hurt himself, and as the joints 
were slightly swollen, Markham prescribed some simple remedy, 
which with a night's rest would, he hoped, set matters right. 

Before morning the wind had risen to a gale, and clouds of 
drifting snow combined with intense cold made travelling a sheer 
impossibility. But about five in the afternoon of the second day, 
which was Easter Sunday, the weather having somewhat improved, 
the tents were struck. Poor Shirley, however, was no better. Pos- 
sibly the cold had injured him, for he was now quite incapable of 
walking, and his comrades, having swathed him in wraps like a 
mummy, lashed him securely on one of the sledges. 

Misfortunes seldom come singly: the following evening George 
Porter fell lame, and though with much pain and trouble he man- 
aged for a few hours to limp along, he was soon obliged to give up 
and submit to be dragged. The hauling strength of the party was 
thus greatly diminished, and as they had some days before reached 
the genuine paleocrystic ice, which apparently never broke up, 
Markham decided to abandon the larger of the two boats. This 
decision gave general satisfaction, for every one, invalids and all, 
wanted to push on as far as pe and the absence of the big 
boat was a great relief, especially when, a day or two later, John 
Dawkins and Alfred Pearce had to be put on the sick-list. 

Matters now began to look serious, for the invalids grew worse 
rather than better, and a terrible fear stole into the minds of Mark- 
ham and Parr. What was this strange disease which was crippling 
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| 

| | 

one man after another? It was no mere lameness caused by over- | 
F work, for the patients speedily became powerless, and suffered from | 
1 swollen joints, discolored skin, faintness, and ever-increasing weak- - 

ness. Could it be scurvy? Neither Markham nor Parr had ever | 

seen the disease; but though they said nothing to the men, the fear 

in their own minds became greater every day. In each case the í 

symptoms were the same, and several men who still were able tọ | 

work complained of pain and stiffness in the legs, while early in | 
| May a fifth invalid, Reuben Francombe, was added to the list. 
| Day by day the travelling grew worse—or, as this seemed k 
| hardly possible, the increasing weakness of the men made it appear | 


i em 


| to do so. Even the weather was unpropitious, and on the fourth 
| and fifth of May the fog was so thick and snow fell so heavily that 
the greater part of the time had to be spent in'the tents. Markham 
consoled himself with the hoge that rest and quiet would be good 
E. for the sick, but no effect was perceptible, and on the seventh of 
! May the total distance made good after hours of work was only a 
quarter of a mile; for the same ground had to be traversed again 
and again, in order that the invalids, stores, and boat might all be 
advanced in turn. | 
Three days later Markham and Parr came, most unwillingly, to | 
| the conclusion that to attempt further advance would be madness. | 
| Not only were more than half the provisions consumed, but five men 
| were entirely helpless, and the increasing stiffness and lameness of | 
| four others showed that before long they too would be disabled. To ` 
the officers it was clear that scurvy had broken out; but as yet the 
men did not suspect the nature of the ailmeut, which they called 
* Joseph Henry mange," and their leaders were careful not to alarm 
them. Nothing seemed to depress them; they joked each other 
| | about their lameness, and were still as anxious. as ever to push on. 
E. Even the sick did not wish to turn back, though they had no com- 
| | forts of any kind, and Markham had nothing to give them in the 
| 
| 


| 
: 
| 
| 


shape of medicine except a little lime-juice. Of this, two jars had 
been included in the stores, but both had been frozen solid ; and on 
being put near the cooker to thaw, one fell to pieces. "The other 
was saved from a like fate, and Markham hit on the plan of taking 
it into his sleeping-bag ; but the success of the device was not great, 
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for only a very small portion of the lime-juice consented to liquefy 
each night. : ; 

All things considered, prudence urged the wisdom of returning. 
But to be compelled to go back was a terrible disappointment ; they 
had hoped to do so much, and in spite of all their labor and self- 
sacrifice they had accomplished so pitifully little. Having decided 
to go back, Markham thought it wise, before doing so, to give the 
men a rest; and he also wanted to take soundings and make a few 
other scientific investigations. With this end in view, he halted for 
a couple of days at the most northern camp: this was situated about 
four hundred miles from.the Pole; but in order to ensure being 
within that distance, immediately after breakfast on the twelfth of 
May, all, except the invalids and the cooks, set out northward over 
villanous ice. They carried with them the sextant, the Union Jack, 
and some of the other flags. "4 

At twelve o'clock they halted, the flags were unfurled, and as 
the sun for once shone out brightly, Markham was able to take an 
observation, which proclaimed the latitude to be 83° 20’ 26" N.— 
exactly 3995 miles from the Pole. In a few minutes snow began 
to fall; but heedless of the driving flakes, the men gathered round 
their flags and raised hearty cheers, first for the most northern point 
ever reached by man, and then for Captain Nares. The cheers 
were followed by “ The Union Jack of Old England"; the “ Palzo- 
erystie Sledging Chorus," written by Mr. Pullen, the chaplain of the 
Alert ; and last by * God Save the Queen." 

The rest of the day was kept as a holiday, and a jovial evening 
was inaugurated with hare stew — the result of a lucky shot fired 
weeks before near Cape Joseph Henry. The festivities were 
crowned by some whisky toddy and cigars, both luxuries specially 
reserved for the occasion; and even the sick joined heartily in the 
songs with which the festivities concluded. ; 

The following day the travellers, having deposited a record of 


their doings on a suitable hummock, turned their faces homewards. 


But the way was long, and with five helpless men to carry, in addi- 
tion to the tents and other gear, travelling was terribly slow work ; 
for the weights were too great for the waning strength of the men, 
and in order to make any progress at all, every inch of the way had 
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to be traversed at least five times. Had it not been that they were 


retracing their steps over the road previously made, they could hardly: 


have hoped to reach the ship; for if road-making had been added to 
their labors, it would have been impossible to cover the distance 
before the provisions were exhausted. Even as it was, had the men 
been able to eat their full rations, the stores would hardly have heid 
out; but though little more than half the allowance of pemmican 
was cooked, even those who seemed strongest rarely managed to get 
through their portion, while the sick could scarcely eat at all. Con- 
stant thirst took the place of hunger; and this was a real torment, 
for except at meal-times, there was nothing drinkable to be had. 
Fortunately, the sun was daily becoming more powerful, and after a 
time the increasing warmth made it safe occasionally to suck an 
icicle, and thus obtain a little relief. 

Very often the weather was thick and cloudy, but on clear days 
the dark rocks of Cape Joseph Henry could be seen looming clearer 
as the sledges slowly approached. On the seventeenth of “May the 
travellers were still twenty-four miles or so from land, but that after- 
noon the tracks of a hare were seen clearly marked in the snow. 
The little creature seemed to have been travelling northward; 
probably it had lost its way, for the closeness of the footprints 
showed that it was almost exhausted, and had small chance of 
reaching land again. 

Day after day the strength of the men declined, and by the end 
of May only seven were able to work. Progress became so slow and 
painful that Markham had to choose between abandoning the second 
boat, with the possibility that the ice might break up, and continuing 
to drag it, with the certainty that the provisions would be exhausted 
long before the party could reach the ship. One was a chance, the 
other a certainty; so of the two evils he chose the lesser, and decided 
to leave the boat and everything else that could be spared. 

The day after the boat was abandoned a snow-bunting made its 
appearance. It was the first bird that had been seen for months, 
and even the sick roused themselves to watch it flying about. 

On the second of June two more of the men were forced to 


give up work, and the weather became so thick and murky that the 


track made on the outward journey was finally lost amid a chaos of 
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hummocks, where the pickaxe had again to be set to work. Had 
this occurred earlier, the consequences might have been serious; but 
the sledges had almost reached land, so, while the road-makers were 
at work, Markham and Parr pushed on to the shore, where almost the 
first thing they saw was the recent track of a dog-sledge. Did this 
mean that help was near ? It might be so, and with renewed courage 
they went on to the depot, to the music of a condolatory welcome 
howled by an invisible wolf. 

Near the depót no sign of life was visible. If only they had 
arrived sooner! for on closer inspection they found that Captain 
Nares, with May and Feilden, had visited the spot, and had, indeed, 
left it only on the previous day. But it was no use to worry over 
what could not be altered; so taking three hares and some letters 
which the captain had left for them, the officers rejoined their men 
and camped for the night on a level floe about three hundred yards 
from land. The hares made a famous stew, and the next day (June 
2) the worn-out men essayed to drag the sledges through the deep 
snow which lined the shore and rendered it all but impossible to 
advance. ‘To reach the ship at this rate would take at least three 
weeks, and at the end of that time how many would be alive? 
Things looked very black, and as a last resource Parr — the only 
one strong enough for the task — volunteered to set out alone the 
next morning for the Alert and send help to his perishing friends. 

Near Cape Joseph Henry, Flo, one of the Eskimo dogs, joined 
the party. She was seen first in the distance, looking wretchedly 
thin and miserable; but on being called she approached timidly, and 
gladly devoured some pemmican. Flo was a dog of distinct individu- 
ality of character. No matter how carefully she might be tied up at 
nieht, before morning she invariably contrived to free herself, and 
the men supposed she had escaped from the captain's team. How- 
| ever this might be, she now seemed very glad to have found friends, 

and tailed in with the cripples most amicably. 

The next day the sun was shining brightly — so brightly indeed 
that though the temperature of the outer air was 30^, inside the tent 
the mercury rose to 82°. It was just the weather for Parr's long, 
lonely walk, and the belief that he would succeed gave his comrades 
new courage. . 
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lo one of the little band rest was very near. George Porter, 
who from the beginning of his illness had grown steadily weaker, 
was now in a most critical condition ; but little or nothing could be 
done for him, and the day after Parr’s departure he passed away. 
That same evening all who could walk followed him to his last rest- 
ing-place, and while Markham read the burial service of the Church 
of England over him, the grimy, weather-beaten faces were wet with 
tears, of which no one even pretended to be ashamed. 

A memorial stone was out of the question, but before leaving 
the spot the men placed over the grave a wooden cross with Porter’s 
name, the date of his death, and the words, * Thy will be done." 

Meanwhile Parr was doggedly tramping towards the Alert. 
Tired and worn as he was, he was still in fairly good condition, and 
not until he had left twenty miles behind him did he stop. Then 
having reached a shooting tent left standing by some hunting-party, 
he made some tea, and having drunk it, resumed his tramp, until, 
on the second day, he reached his destination. No sooner was he on 
board than, without stopping to speak to the few men who were on 
deck, he made his way to the captain’s cabin and told the whole sad 
story. Long before he had finished his tale the news of his return 
had spread through the ship, and even those who had heard no par- 
ticulars understood that some terrible disaster had occurred. Grieved 
and shocked beyond expression, Nares lost no time in sending relief, 
and by midnight Lieutenant May and Dr. Moss, mounted on snow- 


shoes, were travelling northwards at express rate with a dog- 


sledge laden with necessaries; while a larger party, commanded by 
the captain himself, followed more slowly in their wake. 
Never was relief more welcome. At first sight of the dog-sledge 


. the colors were hoisted; but weak as the men were, the change from 


despair to hope was almost too much for them, and it was all they 
could do to raise a cheer as Moss and May came up. 
That night even the sick managed to relish a supper of mutton, 
and the next day, when Nares arrived on the scene, Markham's anxi- 
eties were practically at an end. The presence of the doctor greatly 
encouraged the invalids, and thanks to the willing help of the rein- 
forcement, the remainder of the Journey was quickly accomplished, 
and early in the morning of the fourteenth of June the returning 
sledgers arrived safely alongside the Alert. 
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CHAPTER IX 
WESTWARD HO 


CAPTAIN NARES's anxieties did not end with Markham’s return 
for Aldrich and his men were still out, and as they were already over- 
due, Nares became uneasy about them. Had they too fallen victims 
to scurvy? The captain thought it possible, and on the eighteenth 
of June he sent Lieutenant May with a dog-sledge and three men to 
search for them. A week passed without any sign, and then one day 
a newly-erected tent in the distance proclaimed to the anxious watch- 
ers on the Alert that the travellers were approaching, and a few 
hours later May came alongside with Aldrich and his companions in 
a condition which fully justified Nares’s alarm. 

At first all had gone well with them. The hauling, of course, 
was heavy work, and plenty of difficulties of the usual kind pre- 
sented themselves, but they were far less serious than those which 
the northern party had to tackle, and fair progress was made. A 
discouraging feature of the journey was the persistence with which 
the coast ran towards the west: every headland that was passed 
revealed a further extension in the same direction, and when at 
length a change came, the shore turned abruptly southward. Not 
that it was always easy to decide which was land and which was sea, 
for, except at one place where a beautiful patch of green moss glad- 
dened the eyes of the travellers, a white mantle of snow covered 
everything. 

To make matters worse, an unaccountable stiffness attacked sev- 
eral of the men. For this the hard work in some degree accounted, 
and no one thought for a moment that an outbreak of scurvy had 
begun ; the stiffness was supposed to be a mere passing jnconven- 
lence, which, on the principle that “like cures like," would in due 
ume wear off. One of the first to be attacked was Sergeant Wood 
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| of the Marines, in whose case the disease took the form of an ugly- 
| looking inflamed patch which, beginning on his ankle, in spite of a 
vigorous application of turpentine liniment gradually extended fur- 
n ther, though for some time it caused him little inconvenience. — — 

| ! One evening when the explorers had been out some weeks, it 
| was found that the pickaxe had been left behind at the last camp. 
| To dispense with the tool was impossible, so Aldrich and Ayles went 
| back the next morning to recover it. They could, of course, travel 
| considerably faster than the sledge had done, and a few hours’ hard 








| walking brought them to the site of the last camp. But scarcely was 

[ the pickaxe secured when the rapidly-rising wind warned them to 

. retrace their steps before the drifting snow obliterated the trail. 

i "There was no time for refreshment, and hungry and thirsty the 

L- | two plodded on until they reached the spot where their comrades, 

| who were making the best of their way onward with the sledge, 

| had halted that morning for lunch. Here they paused for a morsel | 

of food ; but by this time the drifting snow had covered the track in f 
| many places, and as Ayles was beginning to feel symptoms ot latigue, 5 
i: whenever it disappeared from view he stood still: while Aldrich F. 

E walked in a circle until he recovered the scent, and shouted to his R t 
i comrade to come on. At length, being fairly tired out, they were., B 
D. thinking of spending the night in the snow, when the sight of the E 
D tent and the shouts of their companions told them that they had ^ 
Mi reached the camp, and in a little time the reunited explorers were fi 
a enjoying the supper which the men's anxiety for the safety of the I 

3 absent ones had hitherto prevented them from touching. 


By this time it was obvious that there was no hope of reaching 
a | the North Pole by the west coast route, and as the men’s lameness 
T | increased while the provisions rapidly diminished, Aldrich, a day or 
n two after the pickaxe episode, decided to retreat. It was horribly 
ls disappointing to accomplish so little, but everything was against fur- 
ther progress; so the explorers hoisted the Union Jack at their most 





a western point — 85? 33° west longitude — drank the Queen's health, EC 
jg and prepared to return. . 
" T} luti ras tak | too soon. Day bv day the men E. 
a 1e resolution was taken none y Y j 
p orew weaker and less fit for work, while, to make matters worse, 1 
| almost all disliked pemmican. No game had been seen for weeks, 
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WESTWARD HO 65 
and even had biscuit been plentiful, as the disease increased the men 
became incapable of biting anything hard. At length they began to 
suspect that something more than mere hard work was causing their 
sufferings, and one day James Doidge asked Aldrich if “ scurvy was 
ever got while sledging." Aldrich judiciously chose to regard the 
question as a merely theoretical inquiry, and on the strength of 
nothing of the sort having happened to previous expeditions, 
boldly answered * No," and proceeded to ascribe the sore mouth 
which probably suggested the inquiry to an undue indulgence in 
hard biscuit. The reply satisfied Doidge; but Aldrich, in spite of 
his cheery words, began to fear the worst, and his suspicions were 
confirmed when, in the course of a day or two, three men — Stubbs, 
Wood, and Mann — had to give up work. 

The sun was now daily gaining power, and the softened snow 
greatly impeded the sledge; but difficulties notwithstanding, steady 
progress was made, and on the eleventh of June the explorers 
reached a depot which had been established for them during their 
absence. An investigation of its contents revealed some very accep- 
table articles, among them lime-juice and preserved meat — the lat- 
ter a most enjoyable change from the constant pemmican and the 
biscuit too hard to be eaten. Not less pleasant was a note which 
made known the good news of the well-being of the Discovery, and 
the men went on their way cheered and re‘reshed, though every day 
the sick travelled with greater difficulty and suffering. 

It was manifest that to reach the ship without aid was impossi- 
ble, and Ayles had already expressed his willingness to go on alone 
to fetch help, when Aldrich, who was reconnoitring a little way 
ahead of the sledge, suddenly heard a shout and the report of a gun. 
Looking up he saw Malley, one of the men who had accompanied 
Lieutenant May on the relief expedition dispatched by Captain 
Nares; and after giving notice of his presence by a wild shout, the 
lieutenant rushed back to the sledge with the good news. With 
friends at hand he gave up all thought of going further that day, 
and leaving Ayles and the others to pitch the tent, he went off in 
search of the party to which Malley doubtless belonged. He soon ` 
fell in with them, but his joy on learning théir errand was damped 
by the sad news they had to tell, and fearing the effect of the tidings 
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4 j 
" on the invalids he asked the men not to tell them of the death of d 
Li Porter and Petersen. 

a In their weakened state the sight of friends, and the knowledge 

H that their trials were nearly at an end, almost overcame the worn- 

i | out explorers; but a good supper refreshed them, and in the morn- 

H ing they were quite ready to start again. With the help of the dog- 2 
N ; sledge, which advanced the sick two at a time, progress became B. 
t easier and quicker, and the unselfish fellows who rather than add to ij 
| ils their comrades' loads hitherto had refused to allow themselves to be 

! dragged if they could by any means walk, now showed the same 

ie consideration for the dogs, and essayed to limp for a while beside | 
i the sledge lest their four-footed friends should be over-fatigued. ^ 


Everything now went prosperously, though some of the invalids 
were terribly weak; and almost at the end of the journey Ayles 
developed a stiff knee — the result, as he said, of an injury, but, as 
Aldrich feared, of seurvy. However it might be, before the stiffness 

| had time to develop into anything very serious the ship was reached, 

| \ and rest and good food ayerted any further evil, though many weeks 
passed before some of the invalids received a ċlean bill of health 
from the doctor. 
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CHAPTER X 
IN GREENLAND 


. Wuen Egerton and Rawson reached the Discovery with Cap- 
tain Nares’s dispatches, the month of March was nearly ended ; but 
so actively were preparations pushed forward, that by the sixth 
of April the North Greenland exploring party was ready to start, 
and Lieutenant Beaumont and Dr. Coppinger, with sixteen men and 
two sledges, set out for the Alert, whither Egerton and Rawson had = 
already betaken themselves. As usual, the road was bad, and high 
winds delayed the travellers; but these were difficulties which 
perseverance could overcome, and in ten days they safely reached 
their destination. Four days’ rest was allowed, and then the party, 
which now included Rawson and five extra men, began their march 
with four sledges, two of which were auxiliaries. 

à Knowing that the ice in Robeson Channel was very rough, 
Captain Nares had desired Egerton and Rawson, on their return | 
from the Discovery, to pioneer a route for the main party. This E 
errand had been duly discharged, and a road of some kind had been E 
made; but near the Greenland coast the ice was so rough that half a 
day's hard work was necessary before the explorers could pass the 
shore-fringe of floebergs. From this point one of the auxiliary 
sledges was sent back to the Alert, and the rest of the party travelled 
along the shore, but at last the difficulties became so great that they 
betook themselves to the sea-ice. The floes were large and level, 
and as, judging by their thickness, they must have been several 
seasons old, Beaumont inferred that the tides and currents were less 
strong on the Greenland coast than on the west of Robeson 
Channel. 

The snow was too deep to be convenient, and once more the 
explorers returned to land, but only to find themselves compelled to 
traverse a bank of hard snow which lay at so steep an angle that 
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even to stand on it was almost impossible. Of course a road had to 
be cut, and Dr. Coppinger, who was in charge of the second auxil 
jary sledge, finding that the time at his disposal would not allow him 
to go further, here said good-bye to his friends. On this way back 
he visited a cairn erected by the Polaris Expedition on the north 
side of Newman Bay, and took from it the original record, leaving 
a copy with some notes of his own in its place. Sundry other 
articles were found, including a boat, some biscuits still in good coa- 
dition in spite of four years' exposure to an Arctic climate, and 
more remarkable still, a chronometer, which on being wound up 
kept perfect time until the Discovery reached En gland. 

... it was unfortunate that Coppinger's return was not delayed a 
little longer, for already the first symptoms of scurvy had appeared 
in the usual form of swollen ankles, One or two men had begun to 
feel stiff before the doctor left, and James Hand, who had had 
several falls, spoke to Dr, Coppinger about his legs; but as the fall: 
and the unusual exertion might very well account for the stiffness, 
the sufferer at first thought very little of it. Instead, however, of 
the lameness passing off, it continued to inerease, and when after a 
few days several other men seemed knocked up, Beaumont halted 
for a day that they might have a rest. This gave him a good oppor- 
tunity of examining the invalids, and though he had never before 
Seen scurvy, the appearance of Hand's legs, and his description of 
his symptoms, tallied so exactly with what the lieutenant had read 
of the disease, that his suspicions were aroused, and he compared 
notes with Gray, one of the ice-quartermasters, who had often come 
in contact with scurvy on board whalers. According to Gray’s 
experience, there was a likelihood of the disease passing off; but 
instead of mending, poor Hand grew steadily worse, and seeing that 
he was seriously ill, Beaumont requested Rawson to take the invalid 
to the depót at Polaris Bay, and early on the morning of the 
eleventh of May the two sledges parted company. 

For several days the northern party pursued their way through 
deep, soft snow, which made the hauling of a heavy sledge no easy 
or agreeable task. They crossed the mouths of several large fjords, 
Which, had his party been larger, Beaumont would gladly have 
explored; but he could not divide his men, and his main object. was 
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to push northward as far as possible. ‘That this would not be any 
great distance became distressingly clear, for the provisions were 
rapidly diminishing, and by the nineteenth of May almost half of the 
stock had been consumed. The sledgers were now struggling across 
an inlet where level ice was covered with deep snow, in which at 
every step they sank to their knees. It was almost impossible to 
move the sledge, but a few miles ahead lay a lofty peak called 
Mount Hooker, the summit of which promised a magnificent view of 
the coast line. This peak was now their goal, and sometimes, when 
the men could no longer walk, rather than stop altogether they 
crawled forward on all fours. 

The dead level of the 1ce made it almost impossible to estimate 
distance, and for several days the land persistently appeared to be 
about a mile akead. At last Beaumont could stand it no longer, and 
going ahead with Gray, in two hours they reached the foot of the 
cliffs. But Mount Hooker seemed nearly as far away as ever, and 
near the shore the snow concealed numerous cracks in the ice, many 
of them large enough to swallow up the sledge bodily. 

For the outward journey only two days’ provisions were avail- 
able, and in that time no appreciable advance could be made. ‘To 
drag the men on to the shore for no purpose would, in their disabled 
condition, be not only useless but cruel ; and knowing that with all 
his determination he could do no more, Beaumont. returned to the 
sledge, intending to halt for a couple of days before beginning the 
homeward journey. 

Though Mount Hooker was out of the question, another lofty 
peak was visible considerably nearer, and this, Beaumont thought, 
might answer his purpose if the weather would but be propitious ; 
but no! snow fell incessantly, and when the two days allowed for 
rest were over, the heavy flakes were still coming down with a beau- 
tiful persistency. But, snow or no snow, it was necessary to retreat, 


for by this time all the party, except Beaumont and Gray, were 
suffering more or less from scurvy, and two of the men were alto- 


gether disabled. It was fortunate that the old track was available, 
ior travelling over it was so much easier than striking out a new 
path, that in two days the sledge covered a distance which before 
had occupied six days. 
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On the evening of the twenty-fourth of May the weather cleared, | 
p and Mount Hooker, now about sixteen miles distant, looked so tempt- f 
ing that Beaumont suggested that the two invalids should remain in | 
ES camp while he, with the other men and a lightly-equipped sledge, 
made another attempt to reach the peak. The plan was hailed with 
delight; so the sledge was packed with some wraps and five days' 
3 rations, and all hands turned in for a few hours' sleep before starting. i 
But again the disappointment common to “mice and men” asserted | 
itself aggressively, for when the sleepers awoke the snow was falling 
as steadily as ever, and without a word the westward journey was hi 
resumed. l 

A few hours later the snow opportunely ceased just as the | 
sledges reached a headland where Beaumont wished to build a cairn 
in which to deposit a record of his journey. This was successfully 
accomplished, and while the men rested, he and Gray ascended a | 
neighboring mountain about 3,700 feet in height, from which they | 
obtained a magnificent view. Beaumont tried to make some sketches, 
but the cold interfered with artistic efforts; and when, after twelve 
hours’ absence, the two men reached the camp, another snow-storm 
was in progress: in short, at this part, of the Journey the snow appar- 
ently left off falling only with the view of being continued shortly, 
like a serial story. Under such treatment by the weather the sick i 
naturally grew worse, and by the third of June three men were una- i 
ble to work, and two others, though still at the drag-ropes, only | 
remained there by reason of a bull-dog pertinacity which would not 
allow them to give in. 

Meanwhile matters had gone even worse with Rawson's party. 
Poor Hand did not improve at all, and two other men were attacked 
so severely that they soon became unable to work. ‘This reduced the 
hauling force to Rawson and a marine named Rayner, while Hand 
became so helpless that he had to be placed on the sledge, where 
George Bryant ought to have joined him; but as he was just able to 
crawl along, the unselfish fellow steadfastly refused to lay any extra 
burden on his already sadly-overtasked companions. Long before 
Polaris Bay was reached, the provisions had come to such a low ebb 
that everybody had to be put on short commons; and to complete ) 
the misfortunes of the party, Rawson was so severely attacked by 
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snow-blindness that for several days he was forced to travel blind- 
fold. All this told against Hand's chance of recovery: he grew 
daily weaker, and a few hours after reaching Polaris Bay the poor 
fellow breathed his last. Bryant still continued very ill; but after a 
day or two Dr. Coppinger, who with Hans had been exploring Peter- 
mann Fjord, arrived on the seventh of June at the camp, and at once 
took charge of the invalids. 

From that time affairs began to brighten, and thanks to Coppin- 
ger's skill and care, the sick were soon far on the road to recovery. 
This gave Rawson leisure to think of other things, and fearing that 
Beaumont's party might be in no better case than his own, he left 
Lieutenant Fulford in charge of the camp, and with Coppinger and 
Hans and a dog-sledge set out to meet Beaumont. 

It was well that he did so, for fate was dealing hardly with the 
returning sledgers. Hitherto all had managed to walk, but one 
evening Charles Paul fell helpless on the snow. All power of loco- 
motion had left him ; and as he was unable even to stand, his com- 
panions, having wrapped him up as well as they could, laid him on 
the sledge. And a day or two afterwards William Jenkins was 
forced to give in. ‘Two men were now helpless as babies, and their 
weight added to the already heavy load on the sledges was far more 
than their comrades could manage, and every foot of the way had to 
be traversed three times — first with the stores, then with the sick, 
and iastly with the tent. It was terribly hard work, and as Paul and 
Jenkins grew steadily worse, on reaching Repulse Harbor, at the 
mouth of Robeson Channel, Beaumont decided, instead of carrying 
out the onginal programme of returning by Polaris Bay, to make a 
dash for the Alert. Speed was the thing most to be desired, so 
everything that could possibly be spared was placed in a tepét at the 
harbor and the little band turned their backs on the Greenland shore. 
But they were reckoning without their host. Since they last crossed 
the channel the sun and waves had been at work, and the travellers 
had scarcely advanced a mile when a large pool of black water, sur- 
rounded by rotten and untrustworthy ice, blocked the way. Beau- 
mont was astounded; he had had no idea that the ice would break 
up so early in the summer, and though he could easily have gone 
round that pool, what might he not expect to find nearer to the 
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western shore? Had his men been strong and active, they could 
doubtless have crossed safely; but as it was, Beaumont dared not 
risk the passage of the channel, and sadly enough the poor fellows 
turned their backs on the ship. Could they ever reach Polaris Bay, 
forty miles distant? The thing seemed impossible; but it was the 
one and only chance for life, and in spite of rapidly-failing strength 
and vanishing hope, they struggled bravely on towards the longed- for 
resting-place. 

On the twenty-first of June the unlucky men met their crowning 
misfortune, in the shape of a heavy gale with violent snow-squalls 
which perpetually shifted their direction. No sooner was the tent 
pitched than down it went again ; and as this occurred several times, 
the sick were placed on the sledge and covered as snugly as might 
be with the sail. This, however, proved a very ineffectual protec- 
tion; for the drifting snow penetrated it in all directions, wetting the 
men to the skin. 

To get warm was impossible, and when at- last the march was 
resumed, everybody seemed to have suffered. Even Beaumont E ed 
began to feel the stiffness and pain which generally ushered in- an v3 
attack of scurvy, and the. four men who were most ill gasped for 
breath if they attempted the smallest exertion. Two of them, Craig 
and Dobing, still manfully struggled on, but at intervals of ten yards 








or so they were forced to stop in order to regain their breath. At | 
last they ‘could hold out no longer, and were reluctantly obliged to i 


exceed a mile, for the working force was reduced to three, of whom 
Jones and Gray were so nearly worn out that when they broke camp 
on the evening of the twenty-fourth of June, Beaumont felt sure they | 
had begun their last march. His intention was to encamp them all d 
at the first suitable spot, and then make his way alone to Polaris 
Bay, where he hoped to meet some one from the ship. 

But help was nearer than he had dared to hope; for while 
they were still wearily trudging on, he saw something dark moving 
along the shore. Hope dawned afresh' at the sight, and as he con- 
tinued to gaze, the unknown objects resolved themselves into Raw- 
son’s party, who thus opportunely arrived when help was most 
urgently needed. Dr. Coppinger at once took the invalids under his 
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care, and finding that Paul and Jenkins were becoming rapidly 
weaker, he left the rest of the party in camp and pushed on with his 
two patients to the depót. Unfortunately a rapid thaw had taken 
place, and as in some parts the ground was clear of snow, the sledge 
could not travel very fast, and the journey took much longer than | 
Coppinger had expected. To all appearance, the invalids stood it 
fairly well, and on their arrival both were able to eat; but in Paul's | 
case this was but the last flicker of the expiring flame of life, and in | 
a few hours he had left earth and its sorrows behind. | 
Meanwhile Beaumont and his party, having advanced about 
three miles, found themselves compelled to halt and await the return 
of the dog-sledge, which after some delay made its appearance. Both 
dogs and men were very tired, but a good meal and a sleep refreshed 
them, and the same evening the travellers arrived without further 
adventures at the camp. | 
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CHAPTER XI 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


—— — a an — — ——— 


DvniNG the absence of the three chief exploring parties the 
other members of the expedition had no cause to complain of lack of 
E^ occupation. "They had, indeed, too much rather than too little to do ; 
for with returning summer a great deal of work became necessary, 
and in addition to this, sledges were employed for some time In 
taking out provisions for the use of the travellers. Sundry minor 
expeditions, also, were undertaken from both ships. Moreover, 
several cases of scurvy appeared, and a sledge-party commanded by 
Lieutenant Giffard, who was commissioned to establish a depót for 
the western exploring expedition, suffered rather severely. Almost 
immediately after they left the Alert a man named Lorrimer fell 
lame, and grew worse and worse, until he became so bad that he 
could not walk. To take him forward or to send him back was 
equally difficult; so Giffard took the middle course, and constructed 
ba a snow hut, in which he left the invalid, with a comrade named 
| Woolley to look after him. Woolley, though himself stiff aud lame, 
| was not too bad to satisfactorily discharge his duties as nurse and 
general utility man to the “hospital”; and when the sledge-party 
came back, they found that all had gone well during their absence. 
It was true that Lorrimer was no better, but, on the other hand, he 
, was no worse ; and when the journey was resumed, Woolley took his 
place as usual at the drag-rope. He became, however, more and 
more lame, and when the party reached the ship, he and Lorrimer 
| had for some little time been keeping each other company on the 
sledge. | | 
Early in May Captain Stephenson, with a large party from the 
Discovery, visited Captain Hall's grave at Polaris Day, and erected 
a brass tablet to the memory of the American explorer. This duty 
performed, Stephenson and most of his companions returned to the 
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E. Discovery, while Fulford and Dr. Coppinger, with two men and eight 
E dogs, went to explore Petermann Fjord. The fjord was covered 
| | with heavy and apparently stationary ice, which, unlike most of its 
| kind in the neighborhood, was in some parts so slippery that even | 
| the dogs could not. walk upon it, and several times the explorers | 

were reduced to the humiliating necessity of advaneing on all fours. | } 
The fjord contained several fine glaciers, and it was by no means 
unusual for a mighty avalanche to come tumbling over the cliffs. 
With so many obstacles to overcome, a thorough investigation of the 
locality was not feasible; but the fjord appeared to be the outlet of 
an immense glacier originating somewhere in the high ground to the 
eastward. From this exploration the travellers most opportunely 
returned, and met Rawson at Polaris Bay. m. 

The outbreak of scurvy on board the Alert and among the sledgers 
caused much anxiety to Captain Nares. Well might he be worried, 
for with the exception of the officers, who for some reason had escaped 
the prevailing sickness, out of the ship's company- only nine men 
were in good health. Certainly the sick were recovering, and would, 

1 in all probability, soor be quite well; but if one winter in the ice 
| resulted in such an outbreak, what must be expected if a second 
EU were attempted? Moreover, could any advantage, scientific or other- 
wise, be gained by staying? It was obviously impossible to reach 
| the Pole from any position which the ships could attain, and the most 
E. that could be done would be to explore a little more of the coast line. 
T Was the game worth the candle? Nares thought not, and he decided 
to return to England as soon as the ice would permit. 
| lhough the air seemed to have curiously little power of absorb- 
ing or radiating heat, the increasing power of the sun gradually took 
effect on the ice and snow. By the first of July every valley con- 
tained a stream, and the music of running water was to be heard on 
all sides, while the shade temperature rose to between 35? and 40°. 
Compared with the intense cold of winter, this very mild degree of 
heat seemed quite oppressive — so much so that fur clothing was dis- _ 
avor of an informal attire of sleeved waistcoat, cricketing . 
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trousers, flannel cap and knee or ankle boots. Before the month 
ended, on most of the hillsides the snow had given place to a carpet 
of grass and flowers. But the Alert was still hard and fast in the ice, 
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| 
i without the slightest chance of making her escape until a strong 


southwest wind should cause the pack to break up. In view of this 
event everything was made ready for. a start, and Parr undertook to 11] 
clear a channel through the floebergs, but lest some wandering floe 41 
should enter and complicate matters, a slight barrier was left undis- | 
turbed until such time as the Alert should be in a position to apply 
the opening to its legitimate use. Patience was at leneth rewarded. 
On the thirty-first of July the iong-desired southwest wind freed the ID 
Alert, and after eleven months’ imprisonment she got up steam and BÉ. 
emerged from her rampart of floebergs. i 

But her release was only temporary, for at the entrance of 
Robeson Channel the ice again brought her to a standstill. During 
the night the pack was constantly in motion, and in the morning a 
big floe was seen bearing down upon the Alert. It was touch and 
go, but fortunately steam was up, and she just managed to wriggle 
between the shore and the aggressive floe, which a few minutes after- 
wards swept over the spot so lately vacated. Fora mile or two the 
vessel crept cautiously through a channel barel y wide enough to allow 
her to pass, and after one or two more delays and narrow escapes of 
being crushed she reached Cape Union. Here she lay ın security 
until the turn of the tide having changed the drift of the ice, and 
converted a position of safety into one of the greatest danger, Captain 
Nares took the bull by the horns, and forcing the Alert into the pack 
made her fast to a convenient floe. As the pack was in motion, the 
danger of this course was considerable; but, on the other hand, 
the ice was moving southward, and might be expected to carry the 
ship with it. Nares’s confidence was not misplaced. In a little 
while the Alert was borne slowly and majestically past Cape Union 
and on down the channel, until, just as the tide was again about to 
turn, Nares seized a favorable opportunity of freeing the ship from 
the pack. Once clear he was fortunate enough to meet with no 
further obstruction until, near Cape Beech y at the southern entrance 
of Robeson Channel, the ice was found to be so firmly packed that 
until it opened progress was out of the question: | 

No communication had passed between the two ships since 
Nares had decided not to attempt a second winter in the ice. Cap- 
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in order that no time might be lost in getting the Discovery ready 
for sea, Egerton once more undertook the office of messenger, and 
with one companion set out overland for Discovery Harbor. The 
distance was not great, but, unfortunately for themselves, the mes- 
sengers lost their way, and wandered about over bogs and mountains 
for nineteen hours before they reached their destination. 7 

The day after Egerton started, Rawson and two men arrived 
from the Discovery, and informed Captain Nares of the outbreak of 
scurvy among the North Greenland exploring party, who were still 
at Polaris Bay. Beaumont had, however, signified his intention of 
returning immediately, and might, said Rawson, even then be on 
the move. Under the circumstances a long visit was impossible, 
and after staying a couple of days on board the Alert, Rawson 
and his men began their return journey, during which, though 
they possessed no weapon more formidable than a big knife, a 
couple of musk-oxen lured them into one of the most exciting hunts 
of the season. Plenty of stones were available, and the sports- 
men attempted by judicious pelting to drive the animals towards the 
Discovery ; but this scheme was not agreeable to the musk-oxen, and 
placing themselves back to back, they prepared to meet the attack, 
whirling about on their hind legs in a most ingenious manner in 
order to keep their faces to the foe. The men, however, gradually 
closed in on them, and as their aim improved by practice, a few well- 
directed missiles struck the cow on the nose, so exasperating her that 
she dashed past her assailants and fled towards the hills. The calf 
being left alone, was now attacked more vigorously ; but the plucky 
little beast having charged Rawson, who just managed to jump out 
of his way, followed his mother's example, and took flight. The 
men went in pursuit, and when the infuriated animals were once 
more surrounded, Rawson, finding that he could easily avoid their 
attacks, attempted to stab the cow with his hunting-knife. He 
wounded her two or three times, but could not kill her until, at the 
suggestion of one of the men, the knife was lashed to a walking-statt. 
The longer weapon was more successful, and another stab or two 
dispatched the unlucky cow. 

Rawson then turned his attention to the young bull, who, puz- 
zled by his mother’s stillness, stood quietly watching her. The first 
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stab, however, roused him to active defence, and he contrived to break 
away, and escape to the hills. Further pursuit was useless, and the 
men returned to the Discovery well pleased with their prowess. 
Seeing no chance of relief, and having waited till his patience | 
was exhausted, Nares at length resorted to force. A liberal expen- C233 
diture of hard work and gunpowder had the desired effect, and on ^U 
the twelfth of August the Alert triumphantly anchored alongside 
the Discovery. Beaumont had not yet arrived, and considering the 
disturbed state of the ice, Nares felt so uneasy that he prepared to 
go in search of him with the Alert. Lest a nip should occur while 
crossing the channel, all the invalids, official papers, and scientific 
specimens were sent on board the Discovery; but before this was 
accomplished the ice blocked the mouth of the harbor. In spite of 
his anxiety, Nares was powerless. It was impossible to get out 
until the pack moved; but while the Alert was awaiting its pleasure, 
Beaumont’s camp was seen about two miles away, and Commander 
Markham with several men at once set out to meet the travellers. E 
The newly-returned sledgers had an exciting story to tell. EC 
They had left Polaris Bay on the evening of the eighth of August E 
with one sledge, and a boat which, though the sledge was towed, 
was so heavily laden that she could neither be placed in the water 
nor transferred to the ice without being unloaded, and when afloat 
had only three inches of freeboard. | 
The first night good progress was made, partly in the boat and 
partly over the ice. ‘The convalescents got on quite as well as could 
be expected ; but Dr. Coppinger feared to overwork them, and after 
sixteen hours’ labor the party camped on a large floe. Unfor- 
tunately the pack was in motion, and, to Beaumont’s annoyance, he 
found, after a few hours, that the floe was being carried a good deal 
further to the south than he had any desire to go on such a raft. 
He at once aroused the men, but though they worked with all their 
might they made little progress, for the ice drifted southward as fast 
as they could travel northward, and at each halt more ground was 
.lost. There seemed to be every chance that they would be swept on 
to Kennedy Channel, and once there, good-bye to all hope of reach- 
ing the ship. Should this happen, the lives of all would be in the 
greatest danger. 
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What was to be done? Land must somehow be reached, and 
even the convalescents forgot their weakness, and for thirty-five hours 
toiled unceasingly at the oars and drag-ropes. There was no time 
now to unload the boat in order to launch it — the chance of an 
upset had to go in with the rest — but no accident happened, and at 
length the travellers struck the shore of the tongue of land which 
formed the southern boundary of Lady Franklin Sound. Here 
there was no risk of further drifting, so, after resting for a time, 
Beaumont and Coppinger left the men to sleep, and went on by 
themselves to examine the ice in the sound. It seemed to be in 
good condition, and from the place where the officers stood they 
could see the two ships lying at anchor in the distance. beaumont 
at once guessed that they were waiting for him, and considering it 
needless to make two bites of a cherry, for twenty-two hours the 
men pushed steadily forward. At the end of that time they were 
still some distance from the ship, and as a fog was coming on and 
the convalescents were tired out, they camped once more on the ice. 
In the morning the fog had lifted, and Markham and his men arrived 
on the scene before the camp breakfast was finished. 

For a few days longer the ships were held in durance vile; 
but on the twentieth of August the ice opened just enough to allow 
them to make their way out of Discovery Harbor, and in due time 
they passed through the pack which encumbered the mouth of the 
sound. Now for a time their troubles were over, and they steamed 
gaily down a wide waterway to the southern opening of Kennedy 
Channel. Here threatening weather made it prudent to take refuge 
in a land-locked and apparently safe bay; but, alas for the deceit- 
fulness of ice! a passing floe drove the Alert ashore while the tide 
was running out, and before any steps could be taken to release her, 
the retreating water left her hard and fast aground. Fortunately 
she was in no way injured, and after a few hours, during which the 
insulted vessel lay at a most inconvenient angle, the rising tide again 
floated her, and what might have been a serious accident resolved 
itself into a temporary inconvenience. 

New ice had already begun to form, and by the end of August 
it was strong enough to cause a good deal of trouble —in fact, the 
full force of the engines hardly sufficed to force a passage through 
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it. The chief objection to this mode of progression lay in the lav- 


E ish use of coal which it entailed, for as the supply was now reduced 
3 to a few tons, it behoved both captains to be as economical as pos- 





EU sible. 

[ES Patience and perseverance, however, prevailed, and on the 
| i ninth of September the ships left the pack astern, and on the same 
|| evening reached Cape Isabella. This was a notable event, for 
a Commander Markham having landed “on spec," discovered a bundle 
a of letters and papers which had been deposited shortly before by 


Sir Allen Young, the owner of the steam-yacht Pandora, which 
afterwards attained world-wide celebrity as the ill-fated Jeannette. 
Unfortunately, since Sir Allen's visit snow had fallen heavily, and 
a notice to the effect that the principal mail had been left on Little- 
| ton Island, off the Greenland coast, was effectually hidden. This 
i untoward action on the part of the snow robbed the travellers of 
| their letters, for they knew nothing of the neighborhood of the 
mail-bags until they reached Disco. “It was then too late to return, 
but a bundle of letters which had recently been brought by a Danish 
vessel partly made up for the disappointment. 

Having obtained their letters, landed the two Greenlanders with 
the remaining Eskimo dogs, and procured a smali supply of coal, 
the ships left Disco, and on the fourth of October crossed the Arctic 
Circle. Adverse winds made the voyage across the Atlantic longer 
and less pleasant than it might have been; but the explorers were 
t in no mood to look on the dark side of anything, and when, on -the 
second of November, they reached Portsmouth, a hearty welcome 
was accorded to the men by whose unselfish bravery new coast lines 
had been explored, and the British flag had been carried nearer to 
the Pole than ever mortal man had gone before. 
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CHAPTER XII 


L 


` THE AMERICAN STATION 


ALTHOUGH the Nares Expedition had broken all -previous rec- 
ords and explored many miles of hitherto unknown coast line, much 
still remained to be done. The Pole, for all practical purposes, was 
as far off as ever; an unknown extent of coast line was still untrav- 
ersed; the interior of Greenland and Grinnell Land had never been 
visited ; while knowledge of the magnetic, meteorological, and other 
scientific conditions of the Arctic regions was at an extremely low 
ebb. This condition of affairs was, naturally, unsatisfactory to the 
scientific world, and at a congress which met at Rome in April, 1879, 
it was agreed that, in accordance with a suggestion made some years 
before by Lieutenant Weyprecht, the discoverer of Franz Josef 
Land, at various points in the Polar regions observation stations 
should be established. 

Several nations took part in the work, among shorn the United 
States of America, where the project excited the liveliest interest. x 
It was arranged that Discovery Bay should be adopted as the Ameri- 
can station, and arrangements were made under the auspices of the 
War Department, though on such a service only men who volun- 
teered for the work were employed. Many of these, both officers 
and men, being members of the signal corps, had received special 
scientific training; but others were from the ordinary rank and file, 
and a few were specially enlisted for the expedition, the command 
of which was entrusted to Lieutenant Adolphus W. Greely. The 
other officers were Lieutenant Frederick F. Kislingbury, Lieutenant 
James B. Lockwood, and Surgeon Octave Pavy. 
| | Though the expedition was more or less under consideration 
| for some time, the final arrangements were hurriedly made. The 

experience of other expeditions, however, left no vagueness as to 
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the provisions, clothing, and equipment necessary ; and though a 
little more time might well have been bestowed on the preparations, 
taking everything into consideration they were fairly complete, and 
on July 7, 1881, the Proteus, with men and stores on board, set sail 
from St. John's, Newfoundland. 

At first thick weather caused some delay, and in less than a 
week the ship encountered ice off the Greenland coast; but the pack 
was not disposed to be aggressive, and a couple of days later the 
explorers found themselves at Godhavn, where the Danish officials 
accorded them the heartiest of welcomes. Here Dr. Pavy joined 
the expedition, which was further augmented by the acquisition of 
twelve dogs. ‘These considering themselves by right of priority of 
arrival the canine possessors of the ship, felt aggrieved by the sub- 
sequent appearance of two more teams embarked at Ritenbenk and 
Upernavik, and a war ensued which no amount of battles could 
decide. As dog-driving is an art not usually practised in the United 
States, two Eskimos were engaged at Upernavik, and then, arrange- 
ments being complete, the Proteus again got up steam. 

A day or two later the first bear was seen. He was calmly 
devouring a seal; and taking advantage of his preoccupation, the 
sportsmen opened fire. Bruin was too confiding or too lazy to run 
away, and a boat having been lowered he was easily secured; 
though, as the honor of firing the fatal shot was claimed by three 
or four different men, no one was able to decide who was really the 
successful marksman. s 

Melville Bay was unusually clear of ice, and the ship made her 
way without difficulty to Littleton Island, where the undiscovered 
mail left behind by the Nares Expedition was hunted up and recov- E 
ered. Some coal was landed to form a depót; but as the sea to the 

northward was open, it was considered unwise to delay long, and the 
expedition went on its way, rejoicing at the success which so far had 
attended it. Stopping occasionally with a view to examining or 
forming depóts, the explorers proceeded, without opposition from 
the ice, to the mouth of Lady Franklin Bay. Here a wall of ice 
barred further progress. It was aggravating to be stopped so near 
their destination, but patience was the only remedy for the evil. Sd 
For several days no advance was practicable, and under the malign - 4 
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influence of a northeasterly gale the Proteus was driven at least 
forty miles to the southward. But nothing lasts for ever, and in 
course of time the wind changed and opened the pack. All obsta- 
cles were now removed, and on the eleventh of August the vessel 
anchored in Discovery Bay, though the ice would not at first allow 
her to approach the shore. 

Hitherto the explorers had merely been passengers, but now 
their work began. A site for the house was chosen, and the car- 
penters set to work to build, while all the others, except three or 
four who were necessarily otherwise engaged, assisted in unloading 
and landing the stores, timber for the house, and other parapher- 
nalia, The work progressed so fast that in a week everything was 
landed, and the ship was free, as soon as the ice would permit, to 
begin her homeward voyage, taking with her a couple of men who 
were physically unfit for Arctic service. About this time Lieuten- 
ant Kislingbury became dissatisfied, and requested to be relieved from 
duty. This was done, and he too would have gone home, but the 
Proteus sailed before he had time to get on board. He was forced, 
therefore, to remain with the expedition, though he took no share in 
the work except as a volunteer. 

Meanwhile building operations made rapid progress, and in a 
few days Fort Conger (so named in honor of Senator Conger,-who 
had done much to promote the dispatch of the expedition) was in a 
fair way to completion. Some of the party moved in as soon as the 
roof was on, but the others elected to remain under canvas until the 
house was more complete. ‘The edifice measured sixty feet in 
length, and seventeen in width inside the walls, which were con- 
structed of wood well covered with tarred paper to keep out 
draughts. 

The centre of the domicile was occupied by a small entrance- 
hall, on one side of which was a lar ge apartment which served as 
living and sleeping room for the men, and on the other a similar, but 
smaller, room for the officers. A miniature kitchen occupied as 
much of the central space as was not required for the entrance- 
hall, and between the roof and the board ceiling a variety of arti- 
«| cles were stored, while others were bestowed in lean-to erections at 
| each end of the main building. Another * modern convenience” 
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| 

| 

| 

sipplied to this desirable Arctic residence was a well-warmed 

bath-room. 

f; During the winter the outer walls were banked with snow, 

b which excluded draughts; and when curtains had been arranged 

P around the bunks, and each man had disposed his various posses- 

| sions on shelves above his bed, the mansion really became quite 
comfortable. 

à ^ The surrounding country was mountainous, and did not look 
very promising for sledging.  'This, however, was one of the 
main objects of the expedition, and soon after the house was fin- 





| 
4 
| 


| ished sundry short trips were undertaken with the view of inspecting 
p existing depôts, establishing new ones, and studying the lay of the | 
| land. But short though the trips were, they gave the men a good | 
E. insight into the disagreeables of Arctic travelling; for by the end of | 
E. August sharp frosts set in, and one or two frost-bites, as well as a | 
| sharp attack of rheumatism which for a few days crippled Sergeant | 
: Rice, resulted from wet feet. Sometimes actual danger was added | 
E. to the many discomforts of the work, and one night Dr. Pavy, Pri- 
a vate Whisler, and one of the Eskimos were obliged to camp on a | | 
Es narrow ice-foot. This itself was insecure, and to add to the draw- | 
| backs of the position, on one side of the camp was a high cliff down 
E . which stones were perpetually rolling, and on the other sundry 
E stranded floebergs threatened, under pressure from a heavy gale, to a, 
| overturn at any moment. 
| During the autumn Lieutenant Kislingbury and one or two 
| others put in a good deal of time in hunting. So marked was their 
E 
| 
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| success that before the sun departed six musk-oxen, ten ducks, one 
D. hare, one ptarmigan, and two seals had been added to the larder. 
D Wolves, too, were seen, and several were shot; but, like many other 
Arctic animals, they were wonderfully tenacious of life, and even oa 
when very severely wounded, sometimes contrived to escape. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
IN THE DARK 


DvRiNG the northward voyage the scientists of the expedition, 
eager to begin work, had improved the time by taking frequent 
observations of the temperature of the water both on the surface 
and at various depths. With such ardent seekers after knowledge, 
little time was likely to be wasted, and even the bustle of landing, 
house-building, and settling into their quarters did not suffice to turn 
them from the even tenor of their way, and they continued to make 
observations and notes on the atmosphere, the temperature, the 

clouds, the weather, the auroras, the wind, the magnetic conditions, 
and on everything else which could. be observed and noted. They 
were determined to add something to the s sum of the world's knowl- 
edge by their sojourn in the far North, and in so far as they could 
do this they would reap the reward of their labors. 

To this part of the work the absence of the sun made little dif- 
ference, and all through the winter the observations were continued 
without intermission, in spite of the discomfort of such pursuits when 
the thermometer indicated sixty degrees or so of frost. With other 
work — sledging, hunting, and outdoor occupations in general — the 
case was different. These could not be pursued in the dark; but as 
a lengthy period of inaction was likely to be injurious, both physi- 
cally ‘and morally, Greely put off its commencement as long as pos- 
sible, and for some time after the disappearance of the sun short 
sledging excursions were undertaken. same of the men were set 
to work as colliers, and a good deal of coal was dug from the seam 
discovered by the Nares Expedition. This contributed much to the 
comfort of the sledgers; for both at Cape Murchison and Cape 
Beechy a snow-house was built and a stock of coal accumulated for 
the benefit of future sledging parties. 
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A fairly extensive selection of tinned provisions had been pro- 
vided, so with the addition of the game obtained on the spot the diet 
list was sufficiently varied. The bill of fare included fresh meat, tinned 

meats, soups, fish, vegetables and fruits, cheese, oatmeal, parter, pre- 
E served milk, peas and beans, hard bread and fresh- baked bread. 1 
E Breakfast was served at 7.90 A. M., and dinner at 4 P. M., and at SA 
= mid-day and in the evening a lunch, as the men called it, of hard 
| 





bread, butter, tea, and coffee, was put on the table for everybody to 
help himsel as he chose. 
Towards the middle of December, in spite of as much variety 


| of work and amusement, both outdoor and indoor, as could be A 
i arranged, some of the party began to suffer from the long-continued Ap 
E darkness. On some minds it had a very depressing "effect, and li 
= strangely enough the Eskimos seemed more affected than the | 





à Americans. One of them named Jens Edward nearly went out of 
iz his mind; in a fit of aberration he wandered off breakfastless, and it 
| was some time before the search-party which was at once sent out ' 
i succeeded in finding him and bringing him back. ‘They did not 
E accomplish this errand entirely without disaster, for Sergeant 
i Rice found it impossible to keep his feet in scrambling over the 
rough ice: after sundry falls he severely injured his shoulder, and 
was sent back to Conger under the care of Private Whisler. Long 
before they reached "the station, however, nurse and patient had 





P changed places; for Whisler had neglected to put on sufficient a 
B d clothing and the effect of the cold was to throw his mind tempo- 4 
e . A rarily off its balance. It also deprived him of all strength, and Rice 


E. had the greatest difficulty in conveying his quondam nurse to Conger. | » 
E- As time went on the canine portion of the expedition was | 

reinforced by the arrival of numerous puppies. The mothers were 

sometimes afflicted with cannibal tendencies, and on occasion would 
: devour each other's puppies; so it was found necessary to appoint a 
responsible person to act as head-nurse. "This arduous office was 
accepted by Private Schneider, who fulfilled its duties so efficiently 
that fifteen of the pups passed safely through the various stages of 
puppyhood, and reached dog's estate. They. soon became hardy lit- 
tle fellows, full of fun and mischief, and quite indifferent to cold. 
One night, with something like seventy degrees of frost, several of 
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DR. PAVY SETTING OUT FROM FORT CONGER. 
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E them rushed out of doors to inspect some water which had been 


| thrown out. It contained a few scraps of eatables, and while busy 

| nosing out these, two or three puppies were frozen to the ground so 

Be firmly that they could not release themselves, and some one had to 

i à go to their assistance with a hatchet. 

| Christmas was, as usual, a festive season. To begin with, the 
house was thoroughly cleaned and scrubbed, though whenever water 

touched the floors it promptly froze into a coating of ice which had 





| to be scraped off. Decorations were put up, and by Christmas Eve 
[ the establishment presented an altogether festive appearance; and 
| when Greely brought out sundry boxes containing presents from 
| home, a merrier party it would have been difficult to find. Next | 
| | day the feasting began: all sorts of delicacies were produced from | M 
D | the stores, and in spite of Arctic frosts the ice-creams, so dear to | 
| Americans, figured conspicuously on the menu. 

4 Christmas Day that year fell on Sunday, so theatrical and other 
r amusements were postponed until Boxing Day, when the men gave a di 
E: very good variety entertainment which included. à most realistic i 
| M Indian representation. The arrival of the New Year was another | F 
occasion for jollity, and the light of the full moon encouraged the P t 
men to attempt outdoor sports, in addition to dancing the old year + 
he . out and the new year in. a 








I » + i | 

I: The sixteenth of January was marked by a terrible storm and | L. 
iz gale, which for some hours rendered it quite impossible to venture | b 
" outside the door. Greely expected every moment to see the roof ín 


sh the 
| b anemometer was broken by the violence of the gusts. J ust before 
i | this happened the gale had attained a velocity of sixty-five miles an 
P hour, and it was, doubtless, only the snow-banks which had been 
n raised around the house that saved the edifice from destruction. 


| carried away; but, rather to his surprise, it held firm, thou 
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| | TuocaH the sun did not reappear until the end of February, 
Ge at the beginning of that month darkness began to give place to light 
dA. and on the second the thermometer outside the house was read without. 
1 the aid of artificial light. The cold seemed to increase rather than 
i diminish with the return of daylight, for that same day the spirit 
n. thermometer indicated a temperature of —64.8°. Extremely cold 
E - weather continued for some days, and a variety of experiments was 
Hn made with the view of ascertaining what degree of .cold was required 
HL | to freeze various liquids, such as alcohol, chloroform, brandy, spirits — — 
| — ^ of turpentine, and nitric acid. | 

Qe With a temperature of — 55°, less than an hour's exposure con- 
P verted the brandy into solid ice, and caused the nitric acid to assume 
| the consistency of lard. The turpentine showed no signs of solidi- 
l fying until the thermometer fell to — 59.4", and at the same tem- 
Is perature chloroform was so far affected that small spikelets formed 
i : near the bottom of the vessel; the alcohol remained apparently 
;] unaltered. à 
y 'The return of daylight set the hunters once more to work, and 


on the fifteenth of February Jens shot the first hare of the season. 
The animal had a magnificent coat of white fur, and had evidently 
managed to fare well during the winter; forit was in splendid con- 
i dition, and weighed eleven pounds before it was skinned. The next 
I day two more hares were shot; but as yet the stock of fresh meat 
aceumulated in the autumn was far from being exhausted, and there 
| was no reason to fear that the supply would run short for some time 
- to come. 

| Meanwhile active preparations for sledging were in progress. 
T] Every detail, not only of provisions and stores, but also of the 
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| | 
| construction of the sledges, received most careful attention. Profit- 
ing by the experience of the Nares Expedition, Greely somewhat in- 
E creased the allowance of food, and instead of supplying nothing in the 
1 | meat line but pemmican and bacon, he added to the sledging rations 
a ` frozen musk-meat, tinned sausage, and corned beef. Lime-juice had,. 
5 unfortunately, been mixed with the pemmican; but however valu- 
| able this may have been theoretically, practically it was extremely 
Í unpopular. | 
| Even in the coldest winter weather few of the party had cared 
| to wear furs, and now, with sledging in prospect, they still pre- 
| ferred to stick to heavy woollen clothing. This was contrary to 
E the usual practice of Arctic travellers, but the innovation was, on the 
E. whole, an improvement, and nobody found cause at any time to 
3 regret it. For foot-gear the moccasin or the Greenland boot was 
used, and the travelling attire of the sledgers was completed by 
E: woollen mittens and leather caps lined with flannel or cloth. Alto- 
= gether the “ rig-out" was warm and comfortable, and proved entirely 
| suitable to the occasion. | 
a The first expedition of the season was undertaken by Lieutenant 
3 Lockwood, Sergeant Brainard, and Eskimo Christiansen. Their 
2 mission was simply to reconnoitre, and having successfully performed 
their errand, they returned to the fort before the sun made his ap- 
pearance above the horizon. He had, in fact, barely accomplished 
this feat when the same party, augmented by the presence of Ser- 
| geant Jewell, was again afoot, this time to inspect the depôts and 
|. report on the state of the ice on the Greenland shore. On this 
TEM occasion the floes on Robeson Channel were in fairly good condition, 
Ss and though in places the snow was deeper than might have been 
Ez desired, the dogs made good progress, and a few hours after the 
EU party left the depot at Cape Beechy they camped on Greenland soil. 
Travelling southward, they soon reached Thank God Harbor, where | 
they spent a day in overhauling the contents of the depot. A good j 
many eatables and a number of other articles were found to be in | 
good condition, and two coverlets which Lieutenant Beaumont had | 
left behind when he broke up his camp were joyfully annexed, as 
the thermometer that evening indicated the cheerful temperature of 
— 51^, and any amount of wraps were, in consequence, acceptable. 
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. Having visited the graves of Captain Hall and the two English 
sallors Paul and Hand, Lockwood and his companions set out over- 
land for Newman Bay. The ground was remarkably free from l 
show, but extreme cold continued, and after six hours’ work, as a E 
storm threatened, the party decided to halt. A hut was constructed d 
| in à convenient snow-drift — none too soon; for scarcely were the 
odd travellers ensconced within than the wind rose and snow began to 
i iall heavily, though the thermometer still stood at— 50°. In the 
open air this would have been unendurable, but inside the shelter 
the temperature rose considerably, and owing to deficiency of venti- 3 
ation the inmates were nearly stifled ; even the entrance was blocked E 
ry the drifting snow, and when the storm subsided they had to dig “| 
themselves out of their prison. 

Unfortunately, the subsidence of the storm was only tempo- 
rary, and the cold wind caused so many minor frost-bites that Lock- 
wood again halted.. Another snow residence was constructed, and 
this, like its predecessor, was peculiarly air-tight, so much so that 1 
when the men attempted to light their cooking-stove, the matches 1 

; | 
| 


: - 
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could not be induced to burn in the vitiated atmosphere. To make 
matters worse, the supply of matches had run short, and as one after 
another was struck only to flicker out immediately, things began to m 
look serious, and the unpleasant prospect of having to endeavor to E 
reach Fort Conger without means of procuring water forcibly pre- 3 
sented itself. Finally, after many attempts, a piece of paper was 
induced to ignite; with this the lamp was lighted, and profiting by | 
their experience, the sledgers did not allow it to go out again while I 
they remained in camp. In consequence, the temperature inside the 1 
hut rose considerably ; but this, though in some ways pleasant, was E 
not without its attendant disadvantages; for the sleeping-bag 4 
absorbed so much moisture that when exposed to the air it froze as C 
hard as iron, and at the next camping-place the whole strength of the E 
four men was required to unroil it. But in spite of hardships the 
expedition was a distinct success ; the party learned all they desired 
to know, and seeing that everything promised: well for future opera- 
tons, they returned in good spirits to Conger. 

A great part of March was spent in establishing depóts, chiefly 
on the Greenland coast; but about the middle of the month Dr. 
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Pavy, Sergeant Rice, and Jens, with a first-rate dog team, departed : 
northwards, hoping to pass Commander Markham's furthest point, 
and also to discover land which might form a suitable base for a 
sledge journey, if luck would have it so, to the Pole itself. 
_ As usual in Robeson Channel, travelling was anything but easy. 
The shore ice in places was untraversable, and when in despair the 
sledge was lowered by means of its traces to the floe, matters were 
not much better. It was clear that the channel was not designed by 
nature for sledging purposes, and at one place sledge and load had to 
be carried for a hundred yards or so. The rough treatment. which 
the runners received soon proved too much for them, and before 2 
Cape Union was reached one of them split from end to end. $ 
No spare runners had been brought, so, as the sledge could not | 
travel further in its crippled condition, Rice and Jens returned to | 
Conger. Carrying nothing except a small spirit-lamp, a little meat 
and chocolate, and the steel shoe of the damaged runner, they were 
able to travel rapidly, and in one march reached Cape Beechy. 
Jens was almost knocked up by the exertion, but after a few hours’ 
rest he was able to go on; and having procured the necessary run- i 
ner, the two men in due time rejoined Pavy, who, with the dogs, ] 
was awaiting them at Lincoln Bay. 
: Passing the stone which marked the resting-place of Neils : 
k Petersen, the Danish interpreter of the Alert, Pavy and his com- 
panions pursued their way towards Cape Joseph Henry. Greely 
Ei had suggested that the journey should begin from James Ross Bay 
à ~ on the west of the cape; but finding the land travelling bad, Pavy fn 
S decided to take Markham’s route, and instead of crossing Feilden 
Peninsula, to keep to the east of Cape Joseph Henry. Here the | j1 
. ice was new and good, and for a time all went merrily; but no - li 
E sooner were the explorers on the paleocrystic floes of Lincoln Sea, 3 
than a very different scene presented itself. Here, there, and every- ii 
| where hummocks large and small, piled up in * confusion worse con- . d 
| founded," blocked the way, just as they had done on the occasion of li 
|. Markham's journey. In one direction only — north-westward — did: d 
| there seem to be any chance of advancing. There the ice was | 
E. smoother, and the travellers pushed forward with rising hopes of 
E. being able to accomplish something memorable. | 
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But fate was against them. They had only gone a few miles 
when Jens declared that he saw water ahead.  Pavy at first did not 
believe him, but an inspection of the ice from the top of a lofty floe- 
j berg proved the correctness of the statement. Doubtless there was 
open water ahead, probably a good deal of it, as the opening out of 
new points of land revealed to the travellers that their floe was mov- 
ing rather rapidly northward. Jens believed that the water 2xtended 
for a considerable distance both eastward and westward; and though 
| Pavy thought that the pack still touched Cape Joseph Henry, he 
t dared not run counter to the greater oxperience of the Eskimo. 
Moreover, his orders were that in the event of the ice showing 
signs of breaking up, he was at once to make the best of his way 
back; so, unwillingly enough, the party faced round with the view 
of returning to Cape Joseph Henry. But though they travelled 
|: quickly, the water was in advance of them, and near the cape a 
| broad lane of open sea cut them off from land, and even Pavy, 
unwilling as he was to return, had to admit that it was becoming 
desirable to do so with all convenient speed. 

But how was this to be accomplished? Fortunately the ice 
itself solved the puzzle by closing in against Cape Joseph Henry 
| and allowing men and dogs to scramble with the loaded sledge 
T over the broken, hummocky floes to the ice-foot. Once on this 
t they were safe, and fearing that the disruption of the ice might 
extend to Robeson Channel, they made the best of their way south- 
a. - ward. Their fears were not groundless: at the mouth of the chan- 
nel all the floes were in motion, aud separated by wide lanes of open 
ll water; but further in the ice was still solid, and the journey to Fort 
id Conger was accomplished without any difficulties greater than those. 
which appeared to be incidental to the passage of Robeson Channel. 
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CHAPTER XV 
BREAKING THE ENGLISH RECORD 


DunixaG the absence of Pavy on his trip to Cape Joseph Henry, 
Lieutenant Lockwood, with a dog-sledge and four auxiliary sledges, 


set out for North Greenland, hoping to push his explorations beyond 


the furthest point reached by Lieutenant Beaumont. The plan of 
campaign was simple: the supporting sledges were to accompany 
the dog-sledge as far as Lockwood thought desirable, and from that 
point he, with the Eskimo Christiansen and Sergeant Brainard, 
would push on as far to the northward as circumstances would allow. 
Greely thought that if, instead of starting with a full load, the 
men were, so to speak, gradually broken in to their work, more 
satisfactory results might be obtained. Accordingly Lockwood 
arranged to take up his main supply of provisions at the depóts 
already established, and on starting from Conger the sledges were 
lightly loadéd with a few days’ rations, the tents, cooking apparatus, 
aud sundry other necessary articles, including a very limited supply 
of spare clothing. The men were all well clad in double suits of 
woollen underclothing, with outer garments of fur or heavy cloth, as 
individual taste prescribed. ; 
On the third of April, Brainard, with the auxiliary sledges and 
nine men, set out from Conger in advance of Lockwood, who 
remained to complete his arrangements. His team consisted of eight 
fine dogs, and travelling quickly with a light load, he, with Chris- 
tiansen and Sergeant Jewell, in a few hours reached Cape Beechy, 
where the advance-guard patiently awaited their arrival. | 
Having replenished their sledges, the explorers went on their 
way; but in a few hours Private Whisler complained of feeling ill, 
and the travellers halted for the night. But hard-frozen sleeping- 
bags did little to mend matters, and before morning Private Connell's 
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foot had become frost-bitten, and Private Henry had contracted a 
sharp attack of rheumatism. 

This was a bad beginning to the trip, and Henry was sent home. 
Connell did not wish to go back, and.declared his ability to proceed ; 
but in a short time he was quite knocked up, and being obviously 
unable to advance, was forced to submit to the inevitable, and Lock- 
wood took charge of him to Cape Beechy, from which point he was 
able to go on alone. 

These preliminary difficulties having been adjusted, the travel- 
lers attempted to cross Robeson Channel; but a heavy gale soon 
forced them to encamp, and for about five-and-forty hours kept them 
unwilling prisoners in their sleeping-bags. To add to their discom- 

. fort, the drifting snow made cooking impossible ; and cramped, cold, 
and hungry, the poor fellows waited, with what patience they could 
summon, for the storm to cease. Windy weather, however, was 
just then in full swing, and at the Polaris Boat Camp the tent, 
being without shelter, was blown down, the men were carried off 
their feet, and the dog-sledge with a 200-pound load was whirled up 
into the air, much to the detriment of Sergeant Ralston, whom it 
struck on the forehead, and sent flying for a distance of several 
yards. | 

While at Boat Camp the conduct of the dogs was very far 
from blameless: they seemed to be entirely unable to distinguish 
between their own and other people's property, and at one time and 
another purloined about forty pounds of beef and bacon; but as the 
depot was well supplied, the loss was not serious. They were 
accomplished thieves, and on a previous occasion had made off with 
the meat put ready for the men's breakfast, obliging the rightful 
owners to content themselves with a meagre repast of biscuit. 

On examining the. sledges, Lockwood found that two of them 
were too much knocked about to be of further service. This was 
unlucky ; but from the material a pair of spare runners and a new 
sledge were constructed, and the party once more went on their 
way, travelling by night, in order, as far as possible, to save their 
eyes from the perpetual glare of light. 

The road certainly might have been better. In places the 
travelling was quite good, but here and there soft, deep snow sadly 
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hindered the explorers, and forced them to follow the example of 
their predecessors on the road, and advance by means of standing 
pulls. The same thing happened when, as was occasionally the case, 
a piece of snowless ground had to be crossed; and thus, from one 
cause or another, it was often necessary to double-man the sledges, 
and traverse the same bit of road from three to five times. Another 
unpleasant item was the extreme cold, which kept many of the men 
awake for hours after they got into the sleeping-bags — a difficult 
and disagreeable operation in itself, when, as sometimes happened, 
the skins had frozen into a solid mass equally difficult to unroll and 
to enter. 

In spite of.difficulties and delays the explorers made good 
progress, and on the twenty-seventh of April they reached Cape 
Bryant, where they halted for repairs. The sledges by this time 
were in à very dilapidated condition; two of them were unfit for 
further use, and Lockwood decided that the supporting party should 
return from this point. Necessary repairs kept the explorers in 
camp for a day, but on the twenty-ninth of April the sledges were 
again loaded; and while the homeward-bound party retraced their 
steps, Lockwood, Brainard, and Frederick pursued their way north- 
ward with the dog-sledge. They took with them twenty-five days’ 
rations, including, “besides the usual pemmican, musk-meat, sausage, 
English beef, beans, evaporated potatoes, cranberry sauce, biscuits, 
tea, frozen lime-juice, milk, chocolate, and sugar. These, with the 
tent, the cooker, a few tools and other necessary articles, and three 
sacks of dog-food, made up the total weight of the sledge to about 
783 pounds - —an average of about 98 pounds to be hauled by each 
dog at starting. 

At first all went well, and the level floes made travelling easy 
and pleasant. After a don miles, however, the snow-crust softened, 
and the sledge occasionally broke through it, greatly to the bewilder- 
ment of the dogs. Such conduct on the part of their load was 
altogether outside their experience, and whenever the sledge stuck 
they sat down and waited calmly until their masters hauled it out for 
them. In some places this happened so often that the load had to be 
divided; but a double journey was better than so many stops and 
standing pulls, and after a time the road improved. 
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On one occasion a large crack in the ice was seen, and this at 
once suggested the idea of taking soundings. ‘The lead-line ran out 
to its full length, but it was not long enough to reach the bottom. 
It was then supplemented by four coils of sealskin, a rope, and the 
dog-whip. Still the same result — no botton the composite 
line was hauled in; but the rope broke in the DE and the 
lead, the line proper to it, and the sealskin thongs were lost, thus 
effectually putting a stop to further investigations of this description. 

On the fourth of May the travellers reached Cape Britannia, 
where they camped for a time to survey the locality, which, as they 
had now passed Beaumont’s farthest point, was entirely unexplored. 
As far as could be seen from the summit, the cape was the south 
point of a fair-sized island; and to the northeast a long line of coast, 
g broken by numerous fjords and inlets, stretched as far as the eye 
bL. could reach, To the northward, however, no land appeared, and 
| the ice held all-prevailing sway. 

Having built a cairn on the top of the cape, the travellers 
descended, and on the following day rounded the northern point of 
35 the island. They travelled generally on the sea-ice, which was 
fairly level, and seemed to be of a tot: illy different character from the 
ag heavy palieoery stic floes off Grinnell Land. In one place a pool of 
13 open water was seen, and Lockwood believed that it had for some 
55 reason remained unfrozen throughout the winter. | 
Elo In spite of economy the provisions deereased far too rapidly to 
please the eager explorers, and by the thirteenth of May the state of 
oe the commissariat was such that it was decided that that day’s march 
ae must be the last. Everybody wished to go as far as possible, but on 
this day circumstances were not propitious. First of all, a lane of 











| ee open water had to be crossed ; and when at some risk this had been 
ae accomplished, the explorers found themselves floundering in deep 
ag snow through which it was difficult to advance the sledge. Ten 
EL hours’ labor fairly exhausted both men and dogs, and the tent was 
EL | pitched on the northern point of the island. This camp was to be 
zl | the limit of the outward journey ; and having serambled to the high- 
2 2 est point attainable, and discovered their position to be 83? 24' N., 
EL the travellers joyfully hoisted the Stars and Stripes four ails 
S nearer to the Pole than the spot where Markham had unfurled the 
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Union Jack six years betore. England had held the palm for three 
hundred years, but now the United States had wrested it from her 
grasp, and the credit of having broken all previous records was traus- 
ferred to Lockwood and Brainard. : | 
From the foot of the flagstaff a glorious view opened out to the 
successful travellers. Northward the same unvarying waste of ice 
and snow stretched away indefinitely, unbroken by any vestige ol ; 
land; but to the north-east rocky headlands and deep fjords alter- 


nated with one another for miles. To the most northern promontory «1 
visible the explorers gave the name of Cape Washington, and in A 


another less distant headland they commemorated the gallant Kane, 
modestly contenting themselves with bestowing their own names 
respectively on the island on which they stood and on another smaller 
one adjacent to it. On the land side mountain ranges extended one 
behind the other, until the wide expanse of snow-covered inland ice 
blended them all together in a sheet of dazzling whiteness. 

There was no object in making a long stay on Lockwood 
Island, even supposing that the commissariat would have admitted of 
such a course, and on the evening ot the sixteenth of May the 
explorers turned their faces homewards. Lhe Journey was, on the 
whole, uneventful, and the principal excitement was due to the dogs, 
who, being on very short commons, endeavored to supply deficiencies 
by unauthorized attacks on anything that could be gnawed. Once, 
having pulled the ammunition-bag to pieces, they endeavored to make 
a meal of its contents; and though the cartridges were beyond the 
powers of even an Eskimo dog, about a dozen were chawed up and 
rendered unfit for their legitimate use. | | 

Though a couple of pairs of snow-shoes had been brought from | 
Fort Conger, on the outward journey they had not been used, hav- he 
| : . m RE ERE i sro : : | 
ing been cached with other spare articles at Cape Britannia. On 
the return of the party they were unearthed, and Lockwood and 
Brainard having taken them into use, thenceforth skimmed easily 
over snow into which Christiansen, who was minus these aids to 
locomotion, frequently sank to his hips. 

zs : ed i Bry Lock 

So rapidly did the party advance, that at Cape Bryant Lock- 
wood was able to make a small depôt of provisions for the use of 
future parties. Then pursuing their way to Repulse Harbor, they 
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opened Beaumont’s cairn, and found the record of his terrible jour- 
ney over the same ground so prosperously traversed by themselves. 
It was a mournful story of suffering bravely borne, and ended with 
the pathetic words: ‘ We cannot hope to reach Polaris Bay without 








| | 

I 

H assistance — two men cannot do it; so we will go as far as we can, | 
Fi and live as long as we can. God help us!” : | 
| But no such hardships fell to the lot of the Americans, and in | 
[i a few hours they safely reached Boat Camp, where they found Ser- 

o geants Lynn, Ralston, and Elison awaiting them. All spare pro- | 
P visions were cached, and then the whole party set out and crossed i 
ef. Robeson Channel in fourteen hours. The day happened to be a dull À 
+ one, so the goggles were discarded — an indiscretion which led to i 
+h unpleasant results, for several of the travellers were struck with 1 
H. snow-blindness. Two of them became totally unable to see, and had , 
ae to be ignominiously conducted home by their comrades. i 
BI This was the only drawback to a most successful trips Sixty | 
i days of hard work and privation seemed to have had no ill effects l 
a whatever, and on the first of June, when the explorers reached Con- E 
EL - ger, with the exception of this temporary injury to their eyes, they | 
i | were all sound in wind and limb. a 
22 i 
22 i | 
Be | 
E | 
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CHAPTER XVI 
GRINNELL LAND LAKES 


Towarps the end of April Lieutenant Greely, with Privates 
Bender, Connell, and Whisler, started on an excursion into the 
interior of Grinnell Land. The first part of the route lay along the 
shore, and three or four marches brought them to a point which, 
until they reached it, appeared to be the end of Conybeare Inlet; 
but they soon saw that it was nothing of the kind, and that beyond 
| it à long, narrow fjord, bordered by inaccessible cliffs, ran inland for 
$ several miles. Further on this fjord branched, and one arm which 
ran north-west looked so tempting that Greely decided to explore it ; 
but before striking off from the main fjord he wished to find out 
how much further it extended. It was needless for all to go on this 
j errand, so he left the men to prepare lunch, and went on alone. 

An hour's rapid walking brought him to a landlocked and 
almost circular bay, bounded on the south and west by gently-slop- 
ing shores, which presented a marked contrast to the lofty rocky cliffs 
which had hitherto prevailed. ‘Travelling over the low- lying o ground 
promised to be easy enough, but Greely reserved the investigation of 
| this locality for a future occasion, and turning his back on Ida Bay, 
as he named his new discovery, he rejoined his companions, and after 
lunch the journey up the northern branch of the fjord began. 

Before long the color of the ice changed from opaque white to 





A = he — 


| a delicate blue, which indicated that salt water had given place to 
f fresh. This fresh-water ice rested on a substratum of sea-ice, and a 
: little furthe: on the explorers came to a frozen dam, fifteen feet or 
| so in height, which had formed at the point where a river which here 


debouched into the fjord met the tidal water. Over this dam 
streams trickled from the pent-in river behind, and these, freezing as v 
they ran, gradually raised the ice-barrier and produced the curious | 
combination of ice below. 
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Beyond the dam the river-ice was smooth for some miles, but 
higher up the water was unfrozen, and ran merrily down between 
high walls of clear ice. Advancing further, the explorers found that 
the river issued from a frozen lake, whose snowy surface, stretching 


away for miles on either side of the stream, flashed back the sun- 


shine glorified into gem-like flashes of many-colored light. Beyond 
the glittering lake ranges of low hills, for the most part clear of 
snow, made a foreground to the loftier snow-clad peaks, which 
stretched away into the dim distance till the eye could no longer fol- 
low them. Fairyland itself could not have been more beautiful. 

Around the lake, wherever the ground was clear of snow, dwarf 
willows, grass, and flowers abounded, and a good many musk-oxen 
and hares were seen. Beasts and birds were quite fearless; several 
ptarmigan came fearlessly to inspect the visitors, and to decide what 
manner of beings they were, and one even perched on the tent-pole 
close to Connell’s head. 

Crossing the lake, to which Greely gave the name of Lake 
Hazen, the travellers found themselves confronted by a magnificent 
glacier. This, in honor of Mrs. Greely, was dubbed Henrietta 
Nesmith Glacier, and Greely spent several hours in examining it. 
The next morning Bender made an attempt to scale one of the 
neighboring peaks ; but at every step the soft sands which covered 
it caused him to slip back, and he had to give up the attempt. 

Time would not allow of a long stay, for should a thaw begin 
the difficulties of the return journey would be greatly increased, so 
after this very cursory investigation the camp was broken up. A 
single march took the party to Ruggles River, as they had named 
the stream, and the next day they proceeded homeward — none too 
soon, as Bender, who was sent back to fetch some forgotten articles, 
reported that the ice had begun to break up. Haste was evidently 
desirable, but the rapid rate at which they travelled reduced some of 
the party to a rather dilapidated condition, and finally Connell was 
seized with such severe cramp that it was all he could do to hobble 
along. He refused to get on to the sledge; but about half a mile 
from home, Greely met Dr. Pavy and Jens with the dog-sledge, and 
promptly despatched them to fetch in the invalid, who was painfully 
toiling along in the rear. 
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Later in the summer, Greely, accompanied by Lynn, Salor, 
Bierderbick, and Whisler, again visited Lake Hazen. This time, 
instead of sledges they used a small wheeled vehicle, and varied their 
route by travelling vi Black Rock Vale, a long gorge which opened 
on Discovery Bay. A single march brought them to Lake Heintzel- 
mann, whose ice-bound waters extended from side to side of the 
| narrow valley, and near to which a couple of trees were found 
| embedded in the earth. As nothing of the kind or size grew 1n the 
ueighborhood, it was evident they had been carried by water to the 
position they now occupied, and on these premises Greely concluded 





f that at no distant period the sea had extended far up the valley ; in 
| à a + ke es : i 3 1 : 
1 which opinion he was confirmed by the discovery of numerous marine 
i shells around the lake. Almost all signs of winter had disappeared, 


and grass, willows, saxifrage, and other plants grew in profusion, 

4 affording abundant fuel for cooking purposes. Life of all kinds 

| seemed abundant; both fur and feather were represented. Butter- 

flies darted hither and thither, and lazy-looking bumble-bees hummed 

| leisurely from plant to plant. Flies, too, abounded, and were unre- 

l | mitting in their attentions to the new-comers, whom they pestered 
| unmercifully. | | 

Every day the sun gained power, aud by the time Ruggles 

River was reached the thermometer stood at 79^. ‘This was too 

| warm to be pleasant for men clad im garments suited for a much 





d i e i | | : 
t lower temperature, and the heat added not a little to the labor of 
d hauling the wagon, which by this time was in a very shaky condition. 


| Frequent repairs were necessary, and as these caused a good deal of 
Ir delay, Greely, who had already sent back Salor and Whisler, declined 
to have anything more to do with the defective vehicle. Each man, 
therefore, took as much as he could conveniently carry, and leaving 
the wagon where it could easily be seen, the explorers trudged along. 
the shore of the lake, though the snow on the surrouuding hills, 
melted by the heat of the sun, had formed numerous ice-cold streams 
only to be crossed at the expense of soaked clothing, which there was 
no means of changing. Between cold and overwork Bierderbick 
| became quite knocked up, and shortly after reaching the end of the 
í lake, he was obliged to relinquish the idea of going further. He. 


ail a 


i = : ; 
r declared, however, that he could make his way back to Conger alone ; 

; | 
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and having seen him off, Greely and Lynn pushed on up a river 
which debouched into the end of Lake Hazen, and to which Greel y 
gave the name of Very. In some places the travelling was exceed- 
ingly bad, and it was not improved hy heavy rains, which several 
times forced the two explorers to take refuge in their wet sleeping- 
bags, and in damp wretchedness await finer weather. 

On the fourth of July they reached the foot of a lofty peak, to 
which they gave the name of Mount Arthur. The temptation to 
climb it was too strong to be resisted ; but after floundering for some 
tme through deep, half-melted snow, Lynn was forced to return. 
Greely would not give in, and sending Lynn back he struggled on 
alone to the summit, though before he reached it he was obliged to 
stop to gain breath after every few steps; and for all that he could 
feel of his nearly frozen feet, they might as well have been blocks of 
wood. 

The peak was one of the loftiest in the country, and a glorious 
view rewarded his exertions. Mountain chains stretched away in 
all directions —the low hills bare of snow, while the higher 
ranges were clad in the white mantle which in all probability 
shrouded them perpetually. It was evident that it would be impos- 
sible to go far enough to learn more than he could see from his 
present vantage-ground, and having assured himself of this, Greely 
returned to Lynn, and the two retraced their steps to their last camp- 
ing-place, and thence began the homeward journey. Reduced loads 
allowed thém to travel rapidly, and they soon reached. Ruggles 
River. But here their troubles began. Since they last crossed it 
the stream had risen, and now ran so swiftly that they had difficulty 
in fording it; and a heavy downpour of rain, which began soon after 
they crossed the stream, continued almost without intermission for 
eight days. To make matters worse, the ground over which they 
were travelling was rough and stony, and as hard wear and perpet- 
ual soaking had by this time reduced the travellers! shoes to à worse 
than useless condition, every step was a penance. But they plodded 
doggedly on, and though in crossing the deep stream which drained 
Lake Heintzelmann they were almost swept away by the current, the 
journey was safely accomplished, albeit by the time they reached 
Conger both men were almost worn out, 
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CHAPTER XVII 
GLACIERS AND ICE-FIELDS 


zi Durine the absence of the sledge-par ties life went on very 
| quietly at Conger. The observers were pretty fully occupied with 
scientific matters, and the rest of the party employed themselves 
| with hunting and short sledging trips. Gardening was another 
i source of interest; but Long, ilio acted as head-gardener, was not 
I particularly successful, as even lettuces ane radishes declined to 
P grow. He obtained better results as a cattle-rearer ; for four musk- 
| calves having been brought in by the hunters pom had shot the rest 
. of the herd, Long took them in hand, and the little fellows soon 
z became quite tame. The puppies, too, had grown and prospered. 
/ They were now big enough to take a share in ‘the work, and Schnei- 
) der, who had the care of them, was very proud of his five-month-old 
charges when they successfully accomplished à trip of fifty miles in 
= twenty hours. 

| Greely had hoped to be visited by a relief-ship during the sum- 
| mer, and one or two trips were made by Pavy and others to the 
mouth of Lady Franklin Sound, and even as far as Carl Ritter Bay, 
f in the hope of meeting with the much-desired vessel. But no signs 
1 E of her were to be seen, and as it became clear that for that season “all 
| hope of her arrival must be abandoned, the party resigned themselves 
| as best they could to another year without news of the great world 
I outside Discovery Harbor. 

E CX The absence of news and of letters from home was, however, 
| only a part of the inconvenience arising from the non-arr ival of the 
relief-ship. Counting on its making its appearance with fresh sup- 
plies, Greely had hitherto in no w ay stinted the use of any of the stores, 
and, in consequence, of such articles as vegetables and flour only jie 
bare regulation allowance remained, T his necessitated some care in 
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the use of the said edibles ; but that this necessary economy might give 
as little annoyance as possible, special pains were taken to vary "the 
cooking. As autumn approached the house was overhauled; defects 
noted during the last winter were remedied, and all means were 
employed to make the second winter at Conger pass even more com- 
fortably than its predecessor had done. 

The chief sufferers from the approach of winter were the musk- 
calves. As the light decreased their strength diminished, and by the 
end of the first week in October all four had come to an untimely 
end. About the same time the only bear which visited Conger made 
his appearance. ‘The sportsmen, of course, turned out to meet him, 
but they were unable to get to close quarters; and after roaming 
around for a day or two he came to the conclusion that the locality 

was not heal thy for him, and made tracks for a neighborhood where 
his tenure of life might be less in ae e.” Other hunting operations 
were more successful. A good deal of game of one kind and another 
was secured, and Jens caught two bed alive. One of these contin- 
ued so vicious that his execution was ordered; but the other, named 
Reuben, grew quite tame, though he never became altogether friendly 
with the dogs. He remained for some time a member of the party, 
but eventually the restraints of civilized society began to pall, and he 
made himself a burrow in the snow. 

The winter passed uneventfully, and as in the preceding year, 
the return of daylight ushered in the greatest cold of the season: it 
was curious that in both years the lowest temperature was registered 
on the fourth of February. A few days later one of the puppies 
was brought in gasping for breath, and with his tail frozen stiff — he 
seemed to be altogether in a bad way; but the frozen tail was judi- : 
ciously thawed in cold water, and in time he recovered his wonted _ | 
health and vivacity. Otherwise all went well, and with the excep- 
tion of Bierderbick, who for a time suffered somewhat from rheuma- 
tism, nobody seemed much the worse for the cold and darkness. 

Lockwood was the first to take the field, and on the tenth of 
March, with Brainard and four others, he set out for Cape Sumner, 
where he cached a stack of provisions for use on his next trip, which 
would, he hoped, carry him far beyond his record point. This 
hope was, however, destined to disappointment, for when he reached 
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Black Horn Cliffs he found further progress barred: a belt of open 
water cut off the sea-ice from the shore, and though Lockwood man- 
aged to scale a glacier which presented the least impracticable route 
to the summit of the cliffs, it was utterly impossible to haul up the 
sledges. After waiting for a few days, the explorers were rewarded 
hy seeing ice form over the water, and as soon as there was a chance 
of its bearing they essayed to reach the pack beyond. But they had 
not gone far when the ice broke up and began to drift off-shore. 
. One or two of the dogs fell into the water, and seeing the danger 
“ Lockwood shouted to Christiansen to go back to land with the = 
sledges while he ran after Brainard, who was some distance ahead 
selecting the road. The Eskimo, however, was not to be outdone in 
generosity, and whipping up his dogs he dashed past Lockwood, over- 
took Brainard, and the whole party reached land in safety. It was a 
close shave: so fast did the ice move that by the time Brainard had 
been overtaken a water-lane several yards in width had opened along 
the shore, and dogs and men scrambled to land as best they could 
over a block of ice which had drifted against a grounded floeberg. 

On his return from this trip Lockwood found at Repulse Har- 
bor a Union Jack which Beaumont had been compelled to abandon.  - 
He brought it back to Conger, and through all the vicissitudes which 
afterwards befell the expedition it was carefully cherished, and 
finally was transmitted to its own country, where it found a resting- 
place among other national relics in the Naval Museum at Green- 
wich. 

Lockwood would gladly have tried his luck again in Greenland, 
but Greely considered that his energies would be better employed in 
further exploring Grinnell Land. Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth 
of April, he set out with Brainard, Christiansen, and the best dog- 
team, taking a small extra sledge and a couple of knapsacks in addi- 
tion to the usual equipment. Four marches took the explorers to 
the head of Ella Bay, the southern of the two branches into which 
Archer Fjord divides. This point was about sixty-seven miles from 
Conger, and here Lockwood camped while he examined the locality. 
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E But a short investigation manifested the impossibility of a further 
ES. advance by this route; for the valley was completely filled by a 
| A glacier, hemmed in on either side by magnificent cliffs. Nor was the 
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surrounding country more promising: when Lockwood and Brain- 
ard viewed it from the summit of a cliff more than 4,400 feet in 
height, nothing was to be seen but snow-shrouded mountains and 
valleys, interspersed here and there with glaciers; so they wisely 
concluded to transfer their base of operations to Beatrix Bay, the 
northern branch of the fjord. 

his promised well, but the travelling soon became so bad that 
the large sledge was discarded in favor of the small one, which the 
dogs could draw even over mountainous country. This was loaded 
i ; .] ^ Th, uda 4 Orr a F AE rn He 2 a r Ls 
i with eleven days’ rations and a few other indispensable articles; and 
} having left all the heavy articles in a cache, the travellers started to 
I make their way through a cafion so rough and rugged that the sledge 
| speedily collapsed, but the expenditure of a little time and ingenuity 
l . restored it to working order. In deference to its incapacity, some 
of the provisions and a few other things were cached to be picked up 
on the return journey, and another march carried the explorers to 
the top of what Lockwood thought was undoubtedly the water-divide 
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as of Grinnell Land. The camp was pitched 1,200 feet above sea-level, 
but at the distance of a mile or two the land attained more than 


double that elevation. 

A wonderful view now unfolded itself. Southward of the camp 
the land was covered with an ice-cap which faced the explorers in 
the guise of a solid wall of ice. It followed the configuration of the 
country in a manner which so forcibly reminded Lockwood of the 
| Great Wall of China that he named the ice field the Chinese Wall 
ae Glacier — a title which was afterwards discarded in favor of the 

more ambitious name of * Mer de Glace Agassiz.” The ice seemed 

to cover the ground to an enormous depth, and apparently extended 

across Grinnell Land from sea to sea, being evidently connected with 

Ho the glacier above Archer Fjord. Northward of the ice-wall the 

country was diversified by lakes and mountain peaks, while the 
ground in front of the glacier had a general northward slope. 

Two marches down a steep narrow valley brought the travellers 

to the head of an arm of the sea which received the name of Greely 


1 Fjord, and into which more than one glacier discharged itself. Pro- 
E visions by this time were getting scarce, but by putting an interval of 


[ nineteen hours between meals, the travellers contrived to find time 
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to explore about twenty-six miles of the newly-discovered fjord, the 
total length of which seemed to be more than sixty miles. From a 
high cliff near the furthest camp a view of the mouth was obtained, 
and the capes on the north and south were named respectively, after 
their discoverers, Brainard and Lockwood. Two or three days were 
spent in exploring the neighborhood of the camp, collecting fossils, 
and making various observations ; but the state of the commissariat 
forbade a longer stay, and the homeward journey began. The 
sledge-load was now greatly reduced; but light as it was, the half- 
famished dogs could hardly scale the defile and the final snow- ridge, 
beyond which the la arge sledge and the stores had been left. Yard 
after yard they made their way upward — panting, struggling, almost 
exhausted ; for they, as well as the men, had been on short com- 
mons for some time, and now the last scrap of their provisions had 
been eaten. But they reached the camping-place somehow, and 
there, in the absence of other food, Lockwood was obliged to kill 
one of the weakest dogs. The meal thus provided enabled the 
others to go on, and in three marches the explorers reached the head 
of Beatrix Bay, where they had cached some provisions for the 
homeward journey. But in their ravenous condition the supply was 
quite insufficient, more especially as'on arriving at Simmons Bay Lock- 
wood made a side trip up an adjacent valley, where he discovered a 
lake of considerable size. 

After making this discovery the travellers pushed on along the 
fjord in the direction of home, which was still too far off for their 
comfort. The dogs were growing weaker and weaker, and though 
Christiansen one day killed à seal, the meat did not go very far 
towards supplying human and canine needs; and when within sight 
of Conger, one of the dogs became so exhausted that he could go no 
further. He was at once ; unharnessed ; but it was too late to save 
him, and in a few minutes he died, having, like the immortal Jim 
Bludso, “done his level best.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
RETREATING —— 


THE non-arrival of the ship in 1882 caused Greely some 


anxiety, for he could not hide from himself the possibility that. 


some unforeseen cause might again prevent the vessel from reaching 
Conger. In view of such a contingency, his instructions provided 
that the situation should be abandoned not later than September 1, 
1885, and that the retreating party should proceed southward by 
boat, until they either fell in with a ship or reached Littleton 
Island, where a large depót had been established. With the view 
of saving time and trouble should a retreat become necessary, as 
soon as the light permitted the men set to work to convey stores 
to Cape Baird, at the mouth of Lady Franklin Sound, and an ice- 
boat which Beaumont had abandoned at Polaris Bay was fetched by 
Rice and laid up near the depot. Having finished this work, the 
men occupied themselves in collecting natural history and botanical 
specimens, and Brainard and Gardiner gathered together a laree 
assortment of fossils. All these collections were duly classified and 
arranged, and Greely, with an assistant, spent a great deal of time 
in putting in order the records of the many scientific observations 
taken during the year. 

Still no vessel appeared, and on the ninth of August the long- 
contemplated retreat began. It was impossible to take the dogs, and 
as every one was unwilling to kill them, several barrels of blubber, 
pork, beef, and bread were opened for their benefit. A quantity of 
coal, the natural history collections, and sundry stores were also 
left, and the men, taking with them the few personal belongings 
that could be allowed, embarked in the steam-launch and the boats 
to begin their battle with the ice. After twenty-four hours’ hard 
work they reached Cape Baird, but only to find that a heavy gale 
was blowing, and that they must resign themselves to further ‘delay. 
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There was, however, plenty to do in transferring the stores from the 
depot to the boats ; and soon after this was accomplished the wind 
dropped, and the launch steamed off, towing behind her three large 
boats and one small one, all of them heavily laden. 

Having rounded the point, the launch was in open water, and 
for a while all looked promising ; but the ice, uncertain as usual, 
soon blocked the way, and the men camped for the night on the ice- 
: foot. By the morning the wind had changed, and the ice, in conse- 
quence, so far opened that it was possible to go on. ‘This kind of 
navigation continued for several days, and to make things more disa- 
greeable, the weather was seldom fine: fogs and snow-storms took 
it by turns to chill the explorers, until their damp clothes and 
cramped limbs converted the boats into veritable places of torment. 

On the thirteenth of August a heavy pack was encountered, and 
after awaiting developments for an hour or two, Sergeant Brainard 
took the small boat and went to examine a monster ‘floeberg which 
had grounded some distance from the shore. At first sight it seemed 
to block the way entirely, but a closer inspection revealed a narrow 
chasm extending right through the monster berg. It was just wide 
enough to admit the launch; and having passed through these iron 
gates, the boats were in open water. But they had not gone far when 
the ice again stopped them, and held them prisoners for nearly a 
week. The time, however, was not wasted. Lieutenant Kislingbury, 
who was a most enthusiastic hunter, went ashore with Christiansen, 
and travelling up a narrow valley which ran at right angles to the 
coast, he discovered several lakes, to which he gave his name. 

By the eighteenth of August everybody was heartily tired of 
waiting, and as the ice would not open voluntarily, Greely deter- 
mined to force a way through it. Four hours’ hard work opened a 
passage, and after one or two more delays the boats safely reached 
Cape Joseph Good. Kennedy Channel was now well astern, but at 
the next point the ice closed in, and the men barely managed to drag 
the launch into a position where a slight break in the ice-foot pro- 
tected her from the heaviest pressure of the pack. One of the 
smaller boats was hauled on to a floe, and the other two found a 
refuge in slight indentations of the ice-foot until such time as, under 
the united influences of wind and tide, the ice saw fit to onse its 
prisoners and allow them to advance to Cape Collinson. Here Nares 
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had established a depót, and Greely desired Lockwood to annex the 
| stores, consisting of meat, bread, salt, pepper, onion-powder, and fuel. 
i Cold weather unfortunately set in early. Already new ice 
1 formed every night, and the probability of finding a ship, or even 


I of reaching Littleton Island, became daily more remote, for after 


many minor hindrances the pack closed in around the boats; but 


| the men still hoped against hope, and for several days they waited 
; patiently. Occasionally a seal was shot, and though a short time be- 
| fore seal-meat had not been by any means a popular edible, every- 
| body was now glad enough to eat it, and even to drink the blood. 

i Ön the eighth of Septe ember the mercury sank below zero, thus 


giving a final blow to all hopes of the ice breaking up; and the next 
day Greely decided to abandon the boats and travel over the ice with 
sledges, one or two of which had been recently made. All hands 
now busied themselves in making preparations for a start : the launch 
B and a couple of boats were secured on the ice; the other two boats 
with the stores were loaded up on the sledges, and on the tenth of 
September the march began. Excluding the sledges, the weight to 
be drawn amounted to about 7,000 pounds — a heavy load for 
twenty-five men even had the travelling been good, and with deep 
snow and rough ice it was necessary to go many times over the same 
| ground. ‘The selection of the route was committed to Brainard ; but 
i even the most carefully chosen path presented so many difficulties 
ie that, after a couple of days’ experience of hauling two boats, it was 

unanimously agreed that one of them should be left behind. Even 

then progress was slow and hardships were many; the men were 


ES. 


i sometimes almost too tired to move; and one night when, after an 
E — - extra hard day's work, they camped on a big floe, everybody was 
I too tired to take the trouble even to pitch the tent. 


In the morning the wind was so violent that travelling was out 

of the question, and cooking presented insuperable difficulties. Pem- 

mican and cold water were not attractive fare, nor were wet, snowy 

sleeping-bags comfortable resting-places; but circumstances would 

allow of nothing better during the two or three days that the gale 

continued. The only consoling circumstance was the steady south- 
ward drift of the ice, which by the twenty-fifth of September had , 

| : carried the party near to Brevoort Island. Dr. Pavy thought it 

| might be possible to reach land, but in this view nobody coincided ; 
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and that evening another gale drove the pack down upon the ex- 
plorers’ floe with such force that, despite its fifty feet of thickness 
it split 1n several directions. One of the cracks thus opened iwal: 
lowed up part of an ice-house, and another opened almost under the 
feet of the men who were rolling up the tent. About fifty feet dis- 
tant was another large floe, with which some closely-packed rubble- 
ice formed a rather unstable connection; but for the time being it was 
crossable, and with wonderful dispatch the men scrambled over the 
perilous bridge, dragging with them their possessions of every descrip- 
tion, and reaching the solid ice just as the floes began to separate. 

Iwo more days of cold, hunger, and wretchedness had to be 
endured before the weather moderated sufficiently to allow the 
retreating explorers to go on to Cape Hawks, where they hoped 
that a ship might be awaiting them. But again disappointment 
was their lot: no sign of human life broke the Arctic stillness 
and when Rice examined the cairn on Washington Irving Island, 
he found that it had not been visited since the Proteus had called there 
in 1881. "There was little chance that so late in the season any 
relief-ship would go sô far north, and it only remained for the 
retreating explorers to push on, if possible, to Littleton Island. 
Before leaving Cape Hawks, however, a depót which Nares had 
established there was inspected; but it did not contain much, and 
what there was was in bad condition and almost uneatable. 

A. few miles to the south of Cape Hawks another deadlock oc- 
curred; but the ice continued to drift slowly southward, and in time 
it brought the floe on which the explorers were encamped into Baird 
Inlet. Land was now not far distant, and on the following day they 
effected a landing on a rocky coast free from any ice-foot. The next 
business was to find a place suitable for winter quarters; and then, 
as no depót was discovered in the neighborhood, on the first of 
October Rice and Jens set out for Cape Sabine, where supplies were 
known to have been cached. | 

. Meanwhile the rest of the party occupied themselves in house- 
building. Sergeant Gardiner had. severely injured his. finger during 
the retreat, and this unfitted him for heavy work; but every one 
else was busily employed, aud in spite of the difficulties, which were 
greatly increased by the absence of building tools, the work went on 
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so prosperously that on the night of the sixth of October the worn- 
out men slept under cover, with moss for their bed. This was, at 
any rate, an improvement on lying out on the floe; and when sufti- 
cient moss had been collected to stop up crevices in the walls and 
roof, the hut really was, by comparison, comfortable. Food, how- 
ever, was terribly scarce, and in order to make the supplies hold out, 
it was necessary to reduce the daily rations to six ounces of bread, 
twelve ounces of meat, two and a half ounces of potatoes, with one 
ounce of extract of beef, while the tea suffered such reduction that 
on one occasion when the cook omitted to put any tea into the pot, 
the omission was not discovered until some time afterwards. The 
best hope of getting through the winter lay in obtaining a supply of 
meat, and Kislingbury, Long, Jens, and Christiansen, the most expe- 
rienced hunters of the party, spettthe greater part of their time in 
scouring the neighborhood in searéh of game. A couple of walruses, 
could they have been procured, would have practically removed all 
anxieties connected with the commissariat; but though plenty were 
seen, they carefully kept to the open water, far out of reach of the 

the hunters. . 

. On the ninth of October, Rice and Jens returned from Cape 
Sabine. They had discovered three depóts, containing in all from 
10,000 to 12,000 pounds of stores; and they had also found a record 
left a few weeks before by the Proteus, containing the welcome 
intelligence: “ Your friends are all well.” So far the news brought 
by the two scouts was good; but another letter, from Lieutenant 
Garlington, the officer in charge of the relief expedition, gave tidings 
of a disaster. The Proteus had been crushed by the ice on the 
twenty-fourth of July, and had gone down so suddenly that there had 
been little time to land stores, and much of her cargo was in conse- 
quence lost. Her crew, however, were all safe, and had gone south, 
hoping to meet with a vessel, as one or two steamers were known to 
be on their way northward at the time. "The letter gave a great 
deal of information of various depóts which were said to have been 
established at Cape Sabine and Littleton Island, and concluded with 
the reassuring words: * Everything within the power of man will be 
done to rescue the brave men at Fort Conger from their perilous 
position," 
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CHAPTER XIX 
STARVING AT SABINE 


LIEUTENANT GARLINGTON’S letter led Greely to believe that 


help was already on the way, but circumstances beyond the control ` 


of that officer prevented the arrival of the expected succor. If 
Greely had had an idea of the real state of affairs, he would at any 


‘cost have continued his southward journey ; ; but as it was, in the 


daily expectation that a ship would arrive, he decided to transfer the 
camp to the neighborhood of Cape Sabine. The plan was not with- 
out its drawbacks, for there was iess game at Sabine than around 
Baird Inlet; but with the available hauling power it would be simply 
impossible to transport the stores cached at Cape Sabine to the pres- 
ent camp, and on the eleventh of October the move was begun. ` 

The position chosen for the new camp was on the shore of a 
small lake not far from the spot where Garlington had cached the 
few stores saved from the wreck. ‘The spot was undesirable in some 
respects, for high hills shut out the rays of the sun several days be- 
fore that luminary sank below the horizon; but it was, on the whole, 
the best place that could be found, and numerous scattered boulders 
and extensive snow-drifts offered exceptional facilities for building. 

It was most desirable to get under cover quickly, so with the 
exception of Long and the Eskimos, who were still occupied in hunt- 
ing, all hands betook themselves to architectural pursuits — some 
cutting and hauling snow-blocks, fetching sand for the floor and 
stones for the walls, and others constructing the edifice. When com- 
pleted, thick stone walls, well banked with snow, and three feet or so 
in height, supported the whale-boat, which, with sundry oars and 
ropes, supplemented by blocks of snow, served as a roof. Fuel was 
terribly scarce — there would be no good fires at Camp Clay, as the 
new shelter was called — and for greater warmth the door was ap- 
proached through a snow tunnel “from which the storehouse also 
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opened. It was a wretched den, but the travellers were hopeful and 
cheery as ever, and worked hard, as long as daylight lasted, in hunt- 
ing and hauling stores from the depóts to the camp. 

The result could hardly be considered satisfactory, in spite of 
the pluck shown in the work by all, and especially by Long, who, 
though far from being a strong man, camped out in the cold for days 
at a stretch in an almost futile attempt to obtain game. This failure 
was most serious, especially as some of the stores ound: in the depóts 
were so much damaged by wet as to be unfit for use; though when some 
rotten and mouldy dog-biscuit was brought up from one of the depots, 
some of the men in their ravenous hunger began forthwith to devour 
it. On the first of November the daily ration was reduced to about six 
ounces of biscuit, four ounces of meat, and four ounces of vegetables. 

One chance of increasing the rations still remained. Nares had 
left a cache supposed to contain about 144 pounds of meat at Cape 
Isabella, forty miles to the southward. Could this be fetched up? 
Rice, Lynn, Frederick, and Elison volunteered to do their best, and 
on the second of November they started with a light sledge, a few 
necessaries for camping out, and a daily allowance of food, aug- 
mented to half a pound of biscuit and the same amount of meat. 


Four days’ hard travelling, with ever-increasing darkness added 


-to the difficulties of the way, brought the four men to Cape Isabella. 


Climbing to the summit they | gazed around, and saw, stretching away 
to the southw ard, a vast extent of blue water, which, could they but 
have reached it with their boats, would have ‘enabled the castaways 
to reach a place of safety. They could not get either boats or stores 
to the sea; so turning their backs on those tempting waves, the men 
loaded up their sledge with the meat and set out for Camp Clay. 

The additional weight was too much for their strength, and they 
travelled so slowly that by the time they reached their last camp 
Elison’s hands and feet were badly frozen. Very little could be 
done to relieve him; even the sleeping-bag was hard as iron; but 
when, with much difficulty, they managed to crawl into it, Elison 
was put in the middle, and Frederick and Rice, taking a hand apiece, 
tried to thaw them with the warmth:of their own limbs. 

In the morning the sledgers were early astir; but Elison was 
soon as bad as ever, and as he could scarcely walk, Frederick was 
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forced to support him behind the sledge, which the others hauled as 
best they could until their strength failed. Sadly against their will, 
they had to leave the meat behind, with a rifle stuck up in the snow 
beside it to mark its resting-place. Thus relieved of the heaviest part 
of their load they travelled on manfully, and at length reached the 
spot originally selected for winter quarters. _ | 

A fire was kindled, and again poor Elison was thawed. He 
spent a wretched night — indeed no one had much rest; but when 
morning came it merely brought a renewal of labor and suffering. 
All the available strength was now needed at the drag-ropes, so Elison 
was tied to the sledge, behind which he stumbled along, often falling 
and being dragged for some yards before his friends discovered his 
plight. At length they could go no further, and regardless of a bit- 
ing gale which made it impossible to light a fire, three of them 
crawled into their bag ; while Rice, the strongest of the party, made 
his way to Camp Clay, fifteen miles distant, to obtain help. 

After the return of Rice's party from Cape Isabella, day suc- 
ceeded day in dreary wretchedness, to which scarcity of fuel added 
vet further misery. The coal had long been exhausted, and nothing 
combustible remained except a small supply of stearine and alcohol, 
a portion of the whale-boat, and a little birchwood. Almost all of 
these caused clouds of smoke, and though several tomato-tins were 
ingeniously converted into a chimney, so much dense smoke made its 
escape into the hut, that while cooking was in progress it was only 
at rare intervals that anybody could see the man next to him. — 

As time went on, though Elison slowly improved, several others 
became ill, among them Kislingbury and Lockwood. ‘The former. 
had received a serious internal injury while out one day with the 
sledge, and the latter was suffering from the terrible cold and starva- 
tion, which, slowly but surely, were undermining his strength. 

Christmas came at length. Everybody had been saving up some- 
thing, in order that the occasion might be a festive one ; and as a few 
extra supplies were issued at dinner-time, there was nearly enough 
to eat. The evening was spent in a jovial manner with songs and 
stories, while the hilarity was increased by a bowl of very mild punch. 

Towards the middle of January, as Brainard reported that the 
supply of biscuit was greater than had been supposed, half an ounce 
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A extra was issued daily — a. most popular measure, and one which was 
TS greatly needed, for by slow degrees starvation was doing its cruel 
O work. Lockwood was becoming alarmingly weak : he could ‘hardly 


Ec sit up alone, and often wandered in his talk. He and several others - 
had been forbidden by the doctor to smoke, and the forced absten- 
. tion from his pipe was a terrible deprivation to the hapless lieutenant. 
| Unfortunately he was not the only invalid. Cross, though still at 
work splitting wood for the stove, was in even worse condition, and 
D the doctor believed that he was suffering from scurvy. He and the 
; other sick had a most unselfish nurse in Bierderbick, who gave 
almost all his time and attention to them. Butin spite of his care 
Cross suddenly became worse. Brandy and soup were given to him ; 
: but he sank rapidly, and died on the evening of the eighteenth of 
E January, nominally of dropsy, though probably * starvation " would 
! have been the truer word. A shallow grave was dug on the hill 
above the camp, and when Greely had read the burial service in the 

hut the funeral procession set out. 

The death of Cross, occurring so unexpectedly, had naturally a 
depressing effect on his comrades. Lockwood practically lost hope, 
3 | and one day he begged Greely to leave him behind with his share of 
4 the provisions whenever it became possible to attempt to reach Lit- 
| . tleton Island, as he considered that in his weak condition he would 
E. not only be unable to cross Smith Sound himself, but that his presence 
E would hinder the others. Greely, of course, refused to do anything 
| | of the kind, and a slight increase in the allowance of bread had quite 
an exhilarating effect upon Lockwood, though he still continued ter- 
| ribly weak, and his mind did not. altogether recover its balance. 
A Brainard, too, began to show signs of seriousillness; butin spite of the 
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g - doctor’s directions to avoid cold and hard work, he quite refused to 

P give up any of his duties. 

P a As the light increased, preparations were made for travelling, 

E. and Greely began to feed up Rice and Jens, who were to make a 
2 preliminary trip to Littleton Island. 


E They set out on the second of February, leaving everybody hope- 
ful ; but after four days' absence they reappeared at the camp, having 

© . been prevented by open water from reaching their destination. Their 

Eos failure was disappointing: but it was not yet too late for a good sharp 
| frost to close the strait and render sledge-travelling possible. 
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CHAPTER XX 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 


Tur first of March, the day on which Greely had promised 
himself that the party should start from Littleton Island, at length 
arrived; but still the strait was open, and the men, who daily lost 
strength, knew that they were now more unable than before to 
launch the boat. If only there had been ice all the way, they 
believed themselves strong enough to cross; but to freeze seemed to 
be about the last thing the strait intended to do, and so in anxious 
waiting the days rolled away, each one lessening the chances of 

Ji escape as the supply of food diminished. By the end of the first 
i week of March the milk, soup, blubber, vegetables, and dog-biscuit 
were used up; and though the hunters were constantly afoot, their 
best exertions produced pitifully small results. 
Distant hunting trips were seldom attempted, but on the tenth 
of March, Long and Christiansen set out along the shore to Alexan- 
dra Harbor, which Nares and Feilden had reported to be abundantly 
stocked with game. Hitherto the coast in this district had not been 
explored, and ever mindful of the objects of the expedition, Greely 
directed the men to pay attention to geographical discovery as well 

as to hunting. “ Game in any event, but new lands when possible, 

said the energetic lieutenant. 

On reaching Alexandra Harbor, the hunters found that an ice 
cap covered the greater part of the surrounding country. This was 

1 not, promising for the main object of the trip, and in spite of diligent 
Y search, neither fur nor feather rewarded their exertions; and though 
they saw in the distance several new capes, geographical zeal did not 
preven them from becoming thoroughly worn out. — To go further 
seemed useless, and the two made a futile attempt to insinuate them- 
selves into their hard-frozen sleeping-bag. Finding it 1mpervious to 
their efforts, they made some tea, and continued their march tor an 
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hour, and then, tired out, made another - attempt to camp. This time 
they managed to get partly into the bag; but Long was shortly 
afterwards seized with severe cramp, and Chousdmben having brought 
him round with a mixture of hot rum and ammonia, unselfishly gave 
up the whole bag to the sick man. The rest and warmth so obtained 
completed Long's restoration and he was able to return to Camp Clay. 
The failure to obtain game was very disappointing, as the stores 
were all but exhausted. But Brainard was not yet at the end of his 
resources, and he suggested that it might be possible to catch shrimps 
to eke out the very scanty supply of food now available. This sug- 
gestion he at once proceeded to put in practice, and having found a 
suitable place for setting his net, he caught a good supply daily. In 
fact shrimp soup or stew became thenceforward one of the most 


important items of the bill of fare. 

Throughout the whole winter such observations as circumstances 
would permit were daily made and recorded, and .the natural history 
collections were increased at every opportunity ; a little of the prec- 
ious alcohol being devoted to the preservation of the specimens — 
one of the many unselfish acts of a band of starving men, among 
t whom unselfishness was the rule rather than the exception. 
ae But for some “ the long self-sacrifice of life” was soon to end, 
| for before April was a week old Christiansen and Lynn had passed 
away. Others were terribly weak. Who would be the next to go 
was a question that could not fail to arise. For some time Freder- 
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E ick and Rice had been anxious to go in search of the meat abandoned 
ho by Elison’s party in the previous autumn. As the quantity was com- 
ia paratively small, Greely at first refused his consent; but when Lynn 
P and Cliristiansen died of starvation, as the two herve fellows still 
E wanted to go, he gave them permission to do so. It was decided 
| that they should start on the sixth of April, and as in order to save 
D time they intended to take a short cut across the island to their des- 
| tination — Baird Inlet — Kislingbury, Brainard, and’ one or two 
E. others took their sledge on in advance. Towards evening Rice and 
E Frederick set out on their desperate errand, and though they fre- 


quently stumbled into drifts from which, ih their weak and half-  . 
starved condition they had some difficulty in extricating themselves, 
they managed to travel quickly. At their first camp a storm made 
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4 it impossible to light their lamp, and with nothing in the way of 
| refreshment but a little frozen pemmican, they betook themselves to 
their sleeping-bag on the ice. The drifting snow soon covered them, 
and twenty-two hours passed before the storm allowed them to go 
on; then hungry and thirsty, but too cold to halt longer, they went 
on until hard work had so far warmed them that they ventured to 
stop and cook a meal. 'The next morning they reached the place 
which had been originally selected for winter quarters, and as this 
was within a few miles of the spot where the meat had been aban- 
i doned, they left everything except a sledge and a little food, thinking 
at that they would soon be able to find the cache. 
| Everything, however, was against them. The tide in some 
places had overflowed the ice, and their shoes thus wetted froze stiff 
and the difficulties were increased by another gale with drifting snow, 
H - which made it difficult to see where they were going. In the course 
|| of the afternoon they reached the spot where according to their 
li reckoning the meat ought to have been; but search as they would, 
Y they could find no sign of it, and as Rice was fast becoming knocked 
| up, Frederick suggested that they should return to camp. Rice said 
that he should soon be all right if they travelled slowly, but in spite 
of this precaution he seemed to grow worse; so Frederick took mat- 
ters into his own hands, and insisted on halting while some tea and 
warm food were cooked, and in the meantime gave Rice a dose of 
ammonia and rum. But all efforts to restore the stricken man were 
unavailing: he soon became too weak to stand, and although Fred- 
erick took off some of his own clothes in which to wrap him, he rap- 
idly sank ; but he never lost consciousness, and up to the time that 
he.died he talked cheerfully to Frederick, who, regardless of cold 
and snow, sat on the sledge in his shirt sleeves holding his dying 
comrade. When Rice had passed away, and his services were no 
longer needed, he too was almost exhausted ; but knowing that if he 
did not return some of the others would come out to look for him, he 
made his way as best he could to the camp where the things had 
been left, Food and rest somewhat revived him, and in the morn- 
ing he tramped back over the floe to the place where the dead man 
Jay, and then having buried him in the snow he turned his face home- 
wards. It was a terrible journey, but at length he accomplished it, 
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marching as far as he could, and then, after taking a spoonful of rum 
and ammonia, lying down supperless for a few hours' sleep. On 
awaking, almost too stiff to move, he again struggled on, until exer- 
tion had warmed him, when he stopped and cooked a little food. 

During Frederick's absence death again visited the camp. For 
some days Lockwood had been failing, and in spite of extra rations 
of raw dovekie, the only food available, he gradually sank, dying, 
like the others, calmly and peacefully, and a few days later Jewell 
too passed away. Living thus face to face with death, Greely’s sad 
words, ‘‘ To die is easy, very easy; it is only hard to strive, to 
endure, to live,” probably expressed the feelings of all. But “ hope 
springs eternal in the human breast," and when on Easter Sunday 
morning a snow-bunting was heard chirping outside the hut, every 
one was cheered and encouraged. | ; 

Lockwood’s death compelled Greely to desire Kislingbury to 
return to duty; but in less than a week his mind began to give way, 
and about the same time Gree] ys heart became so seriously affected 
that the doctor considered him in danger of death. : 

A day or two before Kislingbury broke down, Brainard saw a 
bear on the ice-foot. As soon as he made known the good news the 
hunters went off in hot pursuit, and, to the joy of all, they were suc- 
cessful. Four hundred pounds of good meat seemed a godsend, and 
the men began to hope that after all they might survive until the 
long-expected succor came. 

As time went on the effects of famine showed themselves more 
and more. .The men were affected in different ways: some, like 
Greely and Israel, though weak and ill physically, were perfectly 
clear mentally ; but the minds of others were thrown completely oif 
their balance, and a few suffered alike in mind and body. Existence 
had become a dreary death-in-life, and as day after day dragged slowly 
along, increasing weakness alone marked the passage of time. | 

Shrimps, fortunately, were fairly plentiful, and Brainard, who 
seemed to have a knack of catching them, spent a part of every day 
in attending to the nets — for when anybody else took his place the 
haul was never a good one. Long and Jens still hunted persever- 
ingly, and having one day found a seal basking in the sun on a 


detached floe, Jens launched his kayak and went in pursuit. All - 
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seemed to be going well, and Long’s hopes rose as Jens neared the 
seal ; but suddenly throwing caution to the winds, the Eskimo began 
to paddle madly. He reached the ice, and tried to spring on to it 
with his kayak; but as he did so the treacherous floe gave way 
beneath him, and down he went. Part of the kayak was still visible, 
and Long made his way as quickly as he could to the spot, though 
more than once he too was in danger by reason of the ice breaking. 
But he was too late: the “little man," as Jens was called, was al- 
ready dead, having died, as he had lived, in the service of others. 

On the twelfth of May the last stores were issued, and thence- 
forth the party would have to depend solely on shrimps, kelp, saxi- 
frage, and such game as they could procure. The look-out was black 
indeed ; but strangely enough, Pavy, who for weeks had not been in 
any respect an agreeable member of the party, now worked hard, : 
fetching in a supply of ice for water, and beginning to make a collec- i 
tion of lichen- covered stones. Most of the others, however, were a 
fast losing ground. Private Ellis died on the nineteenth of May, | 
and three days later Ralston breathed his last. n 

Pavy declared that the dark hut, which the sun's rays seldom ) 
reached, was helping to weaken the men ; so a tent was pitched in a 
dry, sunny spot on the hillside, and on the afternoon of the day on 1 
which Ralston died the move began. The distance was only a few | 
hundred yards, but it was more than Israel and Whisler could man- | 
age. The former collapsed on the way, and had to be put on the d 
sledge ; while Whisler became unconscious shortly after his arrival. 
He died the next day, and within another ten days Israel, Kisling- 
bury, and Salor entered into rest. 

Pavy, too, though for a long time he had been one of the strong- 
est of the party, began to fail both physieally and mentally ; but after E. 
a few hours he seemed better, and was able to discuss with Greely E 
the advisability of eating tripe de roche. A good deal of this lichen 1| 
j grew in the neighborhood, but Pavy would not recommend its use, - . 
4 | founding his objection on the deleterious effects of the tripe when . . f 
used by “Franklin’s expedition. Brainard and others, however, disa- a 
greed with the doctor, and in accordance with their wishes. the 

experiment was made. No ill effects followed, and thenceforward the 
lichen formed part of the daily food of the castaways. The same day . 
Long shot several birds ; but most of them fell in the water, and he dE 
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only managed to secure one, which was divided between the hunters, 
as the only chance of life lay in their ability to continue their work. 
Sad as had been the experience of the explorers throughout this 
terrible winter, the worst part was yet to come. Theft after theft of 
food had been forgiven, but Private Henry, in spite alike of repri- 


mands and promises of amendment, still continued his depredations, 


though he was by far the stronger of the party. For lack of other 
food the starving men were now compelled to stew down seal- 
skin thongs and sleeping-bags until the skin was tender enough to 
eat; but even from this wretched apology for food Henry could 
not keep his hands, and one or two others were rightly or wrongly 
suspected. If this continued, all must perish; and in order to 
secure the greatest good of the greatest number, Greely, having again 
received undeniable testimony “of Henry’s dishonesty — indeed he 
himself admitted his guilt — reluctantly ordered that he should be 
shot as the only means of saving the lives of the others. 

That same day Bender and Dr. Pavy breathed their last. The 
latter, in his mental aberration, had been dosing himself indiserimin- 
ately from the medicine chest, and some of the drugs which he had 
taken doubtless hastened his end. Their comrades were now too 
weak to carry them to the hill-side where the others were buried, and 
having laid the dead men in a deep crack in the ice, they sadly 
returned to the tent where several others lay in the extremity of 
weakness, while, to make matters still worse, Schneider and Connell 
appeared to be in the early stage of scurvy. 

Would no one survive? Unless help came soon it seemed 
highly probable, for the daily haul of shrimps was now greatly 
reduced, game was scarce, and Long was almost past hunting. But 
misfortunes seldom come singly, and on the twelfth of June the ice- 
floes, which had been broken up by a recent gale, floated off, carry- 
ing with them Brainard’s shrimp-nets. This was a terrible loss, for 
it deprived the wretched men of another of their means of support; 
and still further to depress them, that same evening Sergeant Gardi- 
ner died. He had been ill for a long time, and nearly two months 
before the doctor had said that he would be the next to go; but he 
had an intense desire to reach home again, and Greely boe ed that 
it was this more than anything else which had kept him alive so long. 
His death seemed the more sad now that the time had come when it 
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was reasonable to look for the arrival of help. Any day a vessel 
might come ; and as Brainard could do nothing in the way of shrimp- 
ing until new nets were made, he occupied himself in setting up a 
flagstaff i in a conspicuous position on the rocks. 

». lt was no wonder that the men grew weaker and weaker, espe- 
cially as they were now reduced to the oil-tanned sealskin sleeping- 
bags, which even to them were almost uneatable. Schneider now 
quite broke down, and after a day or two of helplessness, he died on 
the evening of the eighteenth of June. Three or four days later 
only one or two still had strength to move. Bierderbick was almost 
crippled by rheumatism; Greely and Connell were too weak to 
stand; Elison was absolutely helpless ; and Frederick, Brainard, and 
Long were barely able to crawl. But “when the night is darkest 
dawn is nearest,” and when things seemed at the worst a distant 
noise was heard. Tt sounded like the whistle of a steamer, and 
though Greely could hardly believe that it could be so, he asked 
Brainard and Long to go to the hill and look out. They did so, but 
ina few minutes came back saying that there was nothing in sight. 
There was nothing that they could do, and Brainard lay down again, 
to wait for the death which could not be far off. 

In afew minutes voices were heard. The long waiting was 
over, for relief had come at last. Had it been delayed an hour or 
two longer, it would have been. too late to save Connell, who was 
almost at his last gasp. A spoonful or two of whiskey still remained, 
and faithful, unselfish Bierderbick, as soon as he heard the voices of 
the rescue-party, poured a spoonful down Connell’s throat. He 
wished to give the remainder to Greely, who was hardly less ex- 


hausted; but when the lieutenant, with noble self-forgetiulness, 


refused to drink, it too was given to Connell. 

Once on board the ship the troubles of the explorers were at an 
end, though, much to their disgust, it was a long time betore they 
were allowed to eat and drink as much as they chose. ‘They all 
arrived safely at Godhavn, where Elison died from the effects of an 
operation on ‘his frozen limbs. The rest of the party arrived safely 
at home, and America and England united in congratulating the men 
who, háving surpassed all previous Arctic explorers, had crowned 
noble work. by yet nobler endurance of untold suffering. 
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CHAPTER XXI 43 
DEAD YET SPEAKING 


A COUPLE of years before Greely set out on his ill-fated expe- d 
dition, Lieutenant George W ashington de Long sailed in command | 
of the Jednnette from San Francisco in the hope of reaching the 

I long-sought North Pole vié Behring Strait. Up to that time very 
little had been done in the way of Polar exploration by this route, 
and the popular notions of the geography, or rather oceanography, 


of the eastern half of the North Polar basin were in consequence 


E remarkably vague. Some scientists believed that Wrangel Land 

p was an extension of Greenland, aud that a well-found expedition dl 
f with plenty of dogs might manage to travel indefinitely along its ^. 
]H shores, possibly to the Pole itself, and then on westward down the > 


Greenland coast. This plan was suggested to Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, the wealthy proprietor of The New York Herald; and 
after spending much time in looking for a suitable ship, he purchased 
Sir Allen Young’s Arctic yacht " Pandora, rechristened her Jean- 





| nette, and then having had her thoroughly overhauled and strength- di 
$ ened, he gave the command to De Long. | 
| The expedition sailed on July 8, 1879. Almost from the outset P 
|  . luck was against the Jeannette. Less than two months after she 
BH 3 left San Francisco she was caught in the ice, and in a few days was e 
Eo frozen in so firmly that escape was evidently hopeless. From that E 
E time forward the cruel floes never relaxed their grip; but they 
j were not stationary, and she was carried north- westward past d 
ni Wrangel Land, exploding effectually all theories respecting its con- ^ E 
A tinental nature. Thus month after month passed. Sometimes the q 
| ice drifted south or southeast — of course carrying the, Jeannette m 
| with it— but more often it took her in a north-w aay direction. ^: 
gH. At last the northern drift became so decided that De Long and his A | 
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comrades began to hope that they would eventually reach — some- 
where, possibly the Pole itself. 

These hopes were, however, destined to disappointment. Twen- 
ty-one months after, the Jennie was frozen in; and when she had 
reached about 77° 15’ north latitude, a terrible nip occurred, and 
the luckless ship, crushed like an egg-shell, went down so quickly 
that her crew had barely time to carry their boats and stores to a 
safe position on the ice. After almost incredible difficulties, they 
made their way in safety to the New Siberian Islands, whence they 
essayed to reach the mainland, but on the way a storm arose which 
separated the boats. One probably went down in the gale, for no 
trace of it or its crew could afterwards be found; but the other two, 
commanded respectively by De Long and Engineer Melville, landed 
safely in different parts of the Lena Delta. Of the two parties 
Melville’s was the more fortunate, for they soon fell in with natives, 
by whose help they eventually reached civilization. De Long and 
his companions having meanwhile passed through terrible hardships, 
made their way to land at a point north-west of the spot where ! 
Melville landed, and then, misled by incorrect charts, they struggled 
on through the pathless snows.of the delta, until, like Franklin's 
men, ‘they fell down and died as they walked along. ™ Of-uhis 
boat's crew two men only — Noros and Nindemann — escaped by 
the skin of their teeth, and after passing through much tribulation, 
were rescued by Melville, who had been informed of their where- 
abouts by natives and Russian exiles and officials. 

But though De Long was dead and his ship lay at the bottom 
of the Arctic. "Ocean, the expedition, which seemed to be a failure, 
was the means of solving the Arctic problem. When the retreat 
from the Jeannette began, sundry odds and ends were left on the 
ice, and these were supposed to have disappeared, like the ship her- 
self, from mortal ken. But not so. Three years passed, and then, 
far away from the scene of the wreck, some of the lost articles 
were found on an ice-floe near Julianshaab-in south-west Greenland: 
There was no mistaking them: a pair of linen trousers marked 
* Louis Noros," a list of provisions written and signed by De Long, 
and a manuscript list of the Jeannette's boats could have emanated D 
from nowhere but the Jeannette. 
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The matter eventually came to the knowledge of Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, a young Norwegian scientist, and at once set him thinking. 
How on earth had the things reached Julianshaab? Of this riddle 
there was but one solution. The current which had been carrying 
the Jeannette herself northward had continued to carry the floe 
bearing the derelict articles, and after carrying it right across the 
Polar basin and down the east coast of Greenland, “took it round 
Cape Farewell and on up the west coast towards Davis Strait. The 
more Nansen thought the more clear did it become that a strong 
current must sweep “from east to wést across the Polar basin. But 
good work is seldom done in a hurry, and biding his time he 
patiently collected evidence in support of his theory. 

Further testimony was obtained on his memorable journey 
across the inland ice of Greenland in 1888. Before he and his 
companions effected a landing, they drifted for many days among 
the pack on the east coast of that inhospitable land; but Nansen 
turned even this time to account, and whenever he got the chance 
collected dust and mud from the floes which in company with his 
own boat were rapidly drifting southward, impelled by a strong cur- 
rent. The dust then gathered was afterwar ds sent to the Swedish 
geologist "Tórnebohm, “who, having microscopically examined it, 
found that it consisted of about twenty different varieties of min- 
erals. He knew nothing of Nansen’s views respecting the supposed 
current, but so great was the variety that he thought the dust must 
originally have come from North Siberia. 

Other samples of dust from the same floes were examined by 
Professor Cleve, of Upsala, whose specialty was the study of diatoms. 
He found the dust different from anything else which he had ever 
examined, except one sample which was submitted to him by a mem- 
ber of Nordenskióld's party who had collected it on the ice near 
Behring Strait. Further, some years before, an Eskimo “ throwing- 
stick " of a peculiar make used by the natives of Alaska, and by 
no other Eskimos, was found near Godthaab. 

All these finds of course strengthened Nansen’s theory. In 
fact, they practically confirmed it; for "how was it possible that dia- 
toms and throwing-sticks from the shores of Behring Strait, not to 
mention mineral dust and driftwood from Northern Siberia, could 
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by any means have found their way to the shores of Greenland, | 
unless carried thither by some powerful current which swept across j; 
the Polar basin? Thought with Nansen generally led to action. t 
That such a current existed he had no doubt whatever ; and why, I 
he argued, should not a current which could carry ice-floes be il 
pressed into the service of science, and made to carry a ship ? | 
Many explorers had tried to reach the Pole vi Smith Sound and l 
Robeson Channel, but hitherto all attempts had failed, mainly, as li 
Nansen thought, because the explorers were fighting against nature — | 


instead of working with her. 

Under these circumstances, the proper course was evidently to 
build a ship strong enough to withstand the ice pressure. ‘This 
Nansen believed he could do, and it would then only remain to pro- 
vision her carefully with the very best preserved meats, vegetables, 
and bread available, and to man her with a crew of hardy fellows, 
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who in the cause of geographical discovery would “dare do all that dg 
x i Pus a 4 ; 
might become a man." He 


Unfortunately the scheme, like most other new ideas, met with | 


opposition even in scientific quarters, Greely called it “ Dr. Nan- 
sen’s illogical scheme of self-destruction,’ and Nares found it 
extremely difficult to believe that any ship built by human hands 
could withstand a genuine Polar nip, but in spite of his doubts he 
wished well to the voyage. Sir Allen Yourg, however, was more 
hopeful, and a good many people thought that, supposing the scheme 
to be any way practicable, Nansen was the man to make it succeed. 
His own countrymen at any rate believed in him. His Greenland 
journey had convinced them of his powers, and though, when he 
applied for a grant on that occasion, government declined to have 
anything to do with the matter, the Storthing now voted a grant: 
of 200,000 kroner towards the equipment of the expedition. Nor 
were private subscriptions lacking. The Royal Geographical Society 
of England subscribed £300, and donations poured in, not only from 
Norway and England, but from many friends and well-wishers 1n other 





countries. The undertaking might fairly be called an international ; 
one; and thus provided with the sinews of war, it only remained for a 
Nansen to go forward and prosper. With that object before him he x 





called his ship Fram, the Norwegian equivalent for “ forward." | B: 
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Preparations, of course, took some time. The Fram was | | 

specially constructed from Nansen’s own designs. Not only was - 

she the strongest ship, probably, that was ever turned out of a | d 
dockyard, but her hull was pointed at both ends, and was rounded | 

in such a manner that there was nothing for the ice to take hold of ; | 

and should it close upon her, she would of necessity, instead of being 3 | 

crushed, rise with the pressure. Even the keel scarcely offered any | 1 

: projection and she was altogether, as Nansen said, “ round and slip- ‘| 
lt pery like an eel." | res | 
if | She was not very big: for size does not necessarily imply 
( strength ; indeed in Arctic vessels size is very apt to detract from E 
i strength, and a large ship is less easily handled in the ice than a j 
small one. Consequently the Fram was merely of sufficient size to | 
accommodate about a dozen men, and to carry fuel and stores suf- a 

ficient on a liberal computation for about six years. Her construc- E 

tion and equipment came rather expensive; but Nansen did not  : | 

believe in stinting when so much was at stake, and he would have | 

. nothing that was not the very best of its kind. | 

Nor was the scientific aspect of the expedition in any way over- | 


looked. Nansen’s object was not so much to reach the*Pole itself as J 
to cross the Polar basin, and make scientific observations, take sound- 4 
ings, and, in fact, learn all he could about that hitherto unexplored | 
ocean. With. this end in view, he supplied himself with a large | 
assortment of scientific instruments of the best make; and when all 
preparations of this kind were finished, he had merely to select his | 
crew. First and foremost came Otto Sverdrup, one of Nansen's B 
companions on his Greenland journey. He was a first-rate sailor, | | 

















and knew nearly as much about ice as Nansen himself —in fact 
there was very little that Sverdrup could not do, and he was, in s 
consequence, appointed captain of the Fram. Next came Lieuten- 1 
ant.Sigurd Scott-Hansen, who filled the post of meteorologist and e 
E astronomer; while Dr. Henrick Blessing, the surgeon, undertook a 
i also the duties of botanist —a task not likely to be a very arduous | 
th one among Arctic ice. The mate was Theodore Jacobsen, who had of 
ie an extensive acquaintance with ice; and Anton Amundsen took 
at) charge of the engineering department, in which he was ably sec- 


onded by Bernhard Nordahl, who also added to his duties the 
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care of the dynamo which supplied electric light to the ship. 
Lars Pettersen shipped as smith and machinist, but he afterwards 
took over the duties of cook — a post originally held by Adolph 
Juell who for the purposes of this voyage renounced his proper 
standing of ship's captain. The ship's company also included 
Lieutenant F. Hjalmar Johansen, who, rather than stay behind, 
accepted the post of stoker; Peter Henrikson, harpooner to the 
expedition ; and Ivor Mogstad, carpenter. 

As it was on the cards that a great deal of work might have to 
be done by sledges, a team of dogs was a most desirable addition to 
the equipment. Sledge-dogs, however, could not be procured in 
Europe, and Nansen arranged with Baron von Toll, a celebrated 
Siberian explorer, that a strong team should await the arrival of the 
Fram at Khabarova, a Samoyed settlement on Yugor Strait, where 
he also hoped to complete his stock of coal. By the middle of 
June, 1893, all was in order, and on midsummer day the Fram sailed 
from Christiania under the charge of Scott-Hansen, who navigated 
her as far as Trondhjem, where Sverdrup came on board and took 
command. 

In due time the Fram arrived at Tromsö, where she took in as 
much coal as she could conveniently carry, as well as a supply of sun- 
dry articles not obtainable in lower latitudes. The ship’s company, 
too, was augmented by the addition to its number of Bernt Bentzen, 
a jolly, good-tempered sailor, who, having come to see Nansen about 
an hour before the Fram sailed, was so well pleased with the ship and 
her crew that he stayed on board for good. 

The last calling-place in Europe was Vardó, at the mouth of 
. Varanger Fjord. 

A good deal of ice was encountered in Barents Sea: but much 
to Nansen's delight, the Fram proved herself worthy of her name, 
and pushed forward through the pack as if ice-floes were obstacles of 
no moment whatever. Nansen himself navigated her from an exalted 
position in the crow's-nest, and it was with no small joy that he 
watehed his ship insinuate herself into the ice, breaking it up and 
pushing it aside with the utmost ease, while at the same time she was 
as handy and manageable as a small boat. With such a ship, in spite 
of tog and ice, a quick passage was made, and on the evening of the 
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twenty-ninth of July, a red flag floating from a tall flagstaff on the 
shore indicated that Khabarova was not far distant. 

Hardly was the ship in- harbor when a boat put off from the 
shore, and in a little while a man came on board. He did not look 
much like a Samoyed, and soon proved not to be one, but the man 
whom at the moment Nansen most desired to s the cus- 
todian of the dogs. His name was Trontheim, and he soon set the 
explorers' minds at rest by telling them he had got five-and-thirty 
Ostiak dogs, as fine animals as they could wish to see, awaiting their 
arrival. 

While waiting for the arrival of the promised coal, Nansen and 
Sverdrup went iu the petroleum-launch to inspect the state of the 
ice in the Kara Sea. This seemed promising enough; but Yugor 
Strait was far too shallow for safe navigation, and in returning the 
launch broke her propeller by a collision with an unseen stone. 
This made the return to the ship a work of time, and necessitated 
several hours of hard work for Nansen and Amundsen before the 
launch was again fit for service. 

The coal did not come — probably the ice in Jarents Sea had 
delayed the vessel which was to bring it; and having waited as long as 
he dared, Nansen took the dogs on board and sailed without the coal. 
To do so was annoying ; but, after all, it did not really matter, for 
the Fram had already a good stock of fuel on board, and a fur ther 
supply was desirable merely as an additional precaution ag: ainst a 
possible detention in the ice beyond the time originally contemplated. 
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CHAPTER: XXII 
FIRE AND ICE 


On the fourth of August the anchor was hauled up, but before 
the Fram was fairly under way a thick fog came on. This seemed, 
4 indeed, to be a frequent condition of the atmosphere in that neigh- 
E borhood; and as the mist showed no signs of taking its departure, E 
Nansen considered that to wait for it to do so would be only a waste E 
of time. The recent accident to the launch had, however, fully. 
impressed him with the dangers attendant on the navigation of 
Yugor Strait, and not being minded to risk running the ship aground, 
with Scott-Hansen as his companion he led the way in the launch. 
From time to time the engine required a fresh supply of petroleum, 
and once while Nansen, who acted as stoker, was attending to its 
needs, an unexpected jerk eaused him to spill a little oil; this at 
once caught fire, and ran blazing along the bottom of the boat, where 
sundry pools of previously spilt oil quickly added to the conflagration. 

Nansen’s clothes also had been liberally bedewed with petroleum, 
and being in consequence in a highly inflammable state, speedily cau oht 
fire, while a bucket full of petroleum which stood near added its quota 
to the general blaze. The fire threatened to become serious ; but 
there was plenty of water at hand, and Nansen was not the man to 
stand still and allow either himself or his boat to be burnt. He soon 
extinguished his own clothes, and then, having consigned the flaming i 
oil-bucket to the sea, he poured water over the boat until the con- . — 
flagration was finally subdued. The rest of the strait was safely 
navigated. But in the Kara Sea things went less smoothly — 
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« The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around." 


and with the obstructiveness natural to ice, did its best to bar further 
progress; but it fortunately overlooked a narrow channel near the 
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shore, and through this the gallant little ship threaded her way, until 
off the Yalmal Peninsula the pack closed: in. Near the coast the 
water was very shallow — so shallow, in fact, that when some of the 
party went ashore they were obliged, when still some distance from 
EL the beach, to get out of the boat and wade. 

| : ; When they were at last fairly ashore, they found little to reward 
| ; them for their trouble in getting there. On every side dreary, flat, 
| 
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barren, treeless tundras stretched away as far as the eye could reach ; 
| not that this was very far, for, as usual, fog obscured the view. The 
B few pieces of driftwood on the beach were sunk deep in the wet sand, 
; and with the exception of a snipe or two, and here and there a few 
| flowers, not a sign of life was to be seen. But desolate as the place 
was, it had its inhabitants ; for a couple of Samoyeds came off to 
the Fram, where, much to their joy, they were presented with some 
biscuits and other European commodities. 
In due time the ice relented, and ailowed the explorers to 
proceed; but on reaching the extremity of the Yalmal Peninsula, a 
strong wind blowing steadily from the north-east brought up a 
`~ .— . heavy sea, against which the much-enduring Fram had to make her 
| way as best she could. While thus toiling along the coast, an 
| island hitherto uncharted was discovered, which, in compliment to 
| Sverdrup, who first espied it, was named Sverdrup’s Island. This 
Be was the first of many new islands discovered off the Siberian coast : 
F in some parts they lay so thick that it was no easy matter to keep 
| note of them. Near Taimyr Island the ice lay in a dense, impene- 
F trable pack, and the ship was headed southward, but nowhere was an 
open channel to be found ; everything was hermetically sealed by ice 
too thick for even the Fram to tackle, and all she could do was to 
3 coast along its edge. While thus engaged the curious phenomenon 
j^ - of dead water was seen. A layer of fresh water overspread the 
E. salt water, and as the ship moved, glided along with it. The two 
kinds of water kept themselves quite distinct; that at the top was 
sweet enough to drink, while the genuine sea-water below was too 
strongly impregnated with salt for use even in the boiler. 
At last the ice proved altogether too much for the Fram, and 
she was moored to the edge of the floe to await better times; but an 
accommodating storm broke up the ice, and allowed her to continue 
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F her course. Cape Chelyuskin was in due time safely reached, and 
I. the occasion was celebrated by a bowl of punch — an unusual luxury 
on board the Fram. But again the ice caused delay, and hardly was 
the cape rounded when the pack forced the explorers to anchor. 
Not to waste any time, an inland exeursion was undertaken, the 
principal result of which was the discovery of a hitherto unknown 
inlet of considerable extent. After this, for several days the Fram 
made her way through more islands and more ice, the pack being in 
| many places so thick that it was impossible to make much progress. 
^t One day several walruses were seen lying on a floe not very far 
4 from the ship. The opportunity was too tempting to be lost, so in 
hot haste harpoons were sharpened, guns and cartridges prepared, and 1 
Henriksen, Nansen, and Juell tumbled into a boat and pulled oft. | d 
Advancing cautiously, they reached the floe where the intended | 
victims were unsuspiciously basking in the sun, and Henriksen, as 
soon as the boat was within convenient range, let fly his harpoon. 
Unfortunately his aim was not perfect, and the harpoon merely 
glided over the animals, who promptly rose up, and bellowing 
loudly came over to the edge of the 1ce near the boat. This suited 
Nansen very well; he fired, and one of the biggest of the monsters 
fell into the water. Another shot had a like effect; but by this 
time the herd was thoroughly alarmed by the noise of the guns and 
the unaccountable behavior of their companions. One after another 





i the huge brutes dashed into the water, and in a minute or two they 
| crowded round the boat, roaring and bellowing — diving here, rising 
| | there — and churning up the water into a mass of foam. The com- 


motion became rather alarming. It would have been an easy matter 
for the walruses, had they been so minded, to capsize the boat, and a 
blow or two from their tusks would have sent her to the bottom like 
a stone; but no disaster happened, and finally a couple,of walruses 
were secured. A third was shot; but Henriksen had used up his 
harpoons, and having no means of securing the huge carcass, 1t | 
sank before the Fram reached the scene of conflict. Pre, 
Two or three days after this encounter the Fram arrived off SM 
the mouth of the Olenek River, where it had been arranged that a 
| further supply of dogs, reputed better even than those shipped at i 
3 Khabarova, should await the coming of the explorers. It was most = 
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desirable to have these dogs; but the season was getting late, delays 
had already been too numerous, and shallow water near the mouth 
of the river suggested the possibility of a further detention of 
indefinite duration should the vessel run aground. Even a few days’ 
delay might have serious consequences, dor it was not likely that 
navigation would remain open much longer, and to be ice-bound on 
the Siberian coast would have accorded ill with Nansen's plans and 
wishes. On the whole, therefore, it seemed wiser to be content with 
the dogs already on board than to risk getting the ship aground ; so, 
leaving this dangerous locality, the explorers steered for the New 
Siberian Islands. 

Everything looked most encouraging, and the Fram steamed 
merrily on through open water of apparently unlimited extent. 

But circumstances were not propitious. Five days after leav- 
ing the Olenek an impervious ice-pack blocked the way, and though 
the fog, to the presence of which the explorers were by this time 
pretty well accustomed, shut out any distant view, the obstruction 
appeared to extend for miles both eastward and westward. Which 
way would it be most desirable to go? To the northward progress 
was impossible, and as the edge of the pack to the eastward seemed 
to trend in a southerly direction, it was decided that an attempt 
should be made to advance westward. Fora few hours the Fram 

|^.  - steamed on, but then, for the very sufficient reason that she had 
i entered a bay in the ice from which she could only emerge by doub- 
| ling back on her route, she was anchored. to the edge of a floe to 
await further developments. The position, on the whole, was not a 
bad oné. It would, of course, have been pleasant to advance further 
before being frozen í in; but if this was not to be, it would not have 
been an easy matter to better the Fram’s $ position ; so no further at- 
tempt was made to extricate her from the ice, and in a few days she 
was firmly frozen in. 
The equinox was long past. Daily the sun sank lower, and 
the lengthening nights w arned the ship’s company that they would 
do well to get the electric light into working order. Somebody had 
PS that the dynamo should be worked by wind-power, so a 
windmill was erected, and supplied with sails so large that a very 
slight breeze would keep them in motion. In due time all these 
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f preparations were carried out, but even then there seemed to be 
E . little chance of anybody having much idle time. There was always 
| something to be done in one or other of the workshops, in the 
t galley or some other domestic department; and in addition to these 
n useful but prosaic occupations, several of the party had their time 
i pretty well filled with scientific work. The doctor had nothing to 
i do except to study, and note the effects of Arctic cold and darkness 
H on European constitutions. 

Long before the preparations for winter were completed, the 
Fram was firmly embedded in her icy cradle, and had begun to drift 


$1 with the pack in a northerly direction. "This was what everybody 
Hi wanted, and for that reason, “perhaps, the wind changed its dire ection, 

it and drove ice and ship southwards. Week after w eek this contrary 
1 


| drift continued, until by t the eighth of November the ship had 
d reached 77° 43’ north lati -rather further south than she had 
| been when she met with the ice on the twentieth of September. 
Then at last the wind became more accommodating ; 1t went round 
j to the south, and throughout the winter the Fram moved towards 
the Pole, just as Nansen had supposed would be the case. The ice, 
1j however, was by no means placid, and the floes crushed and ground 
| . together in a manner which, to most ships in the /ram’s position, 
| 








| | would have been highly detrimental, but to all the commotion Nan- 
d sen's ship remained calmly indifferent. Closer and closer the ice 
{i pressed around her ; louder and louder grew the many noises — the 
i craeks, the groans and grumbles, the snarls and roars, like the 
voices of tortured giants —that added to the hideousness of the ice- 
conflict; but in spite of it all the Fram behaved as her designer and 
builder had expected. Her smooth, rounded hull offered no projec- 
T tion for the ice to grip; and as it pressed around her, she simply 
| rose as though she were being gently borne up by a lever, until the 
| ice broke beneath her, and she olided back into her original position. 
| Here was a triumph inde sed; and as his theories resolved them- 
i selves into accomplished facts, Nansen’ s spirits rose, and his fears, if 
| he had ever had any, took wing and departed. At first he and his 
companions had watched the ice with some anxiety ; but finding that 

1 not one of the Frans timbers started or even cracked, they soon 
4 lost interest in the ice-battle outside their fortress, though the 
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thunder of the contending forces rose sometimes to such a pitch that 
ordinary conversation was drowned in the tumult. 3 

As it became clear that the Fram was really frozen in, and 
that her next appearance in the character of a ship need not be 
expected to take place for many months — possibly years — to 
come, her crew settled down to Arctic life. They generally rose 
about eight, and after a genuine Norwegian breakfast — meat, checse, 
tongue, fish, porridge, bread or biscuits, marmalade, etc. — they dis- 
persed to attend to their various duties, At one o'clock all hands 
assembled for dinner, and then, after taking their ease for an hour 
or so, those who had still anything to do resumed their occupations, 
and continued until six o'clock, when supper was served and the 
duties of the day ended. 

Occasionally a little sport broke in on the monotony of life. 
One day when Scott-Hansen and one or two others were setting up 
an observatory tent on the ice, a bear came up, intending probably 
to offer his assistance. But his services were not desired, and as soon 

as he appeared on the scene, the proprietors of the tent, being unpre- 
pared for his visit, hurriedly made tracks for the ship. Meanwhile 
Nansen turned out with his rifle aid the dogs, and gave the visitor 
such a warm reception that, when stripped of his warm white coat 
and transferred to the larder, he offered no remonstrance whatever. 

As time went on several bears made their appearance, and the 
dogs began to. take a healthy interest in their visits. One night a 
tremendous barking was heard on the floe— not that noise among 
the dogs was by any means an unusual occurrence, but this time the 
commotion was so great that it aroused Scott-Hansen’s curlosity, and 
he went to see what in the world could be the matter. In a short 
‘time he returned, saying that he had seen something — what he did 
not know, but it was too big to be a dog. Of course the sportsmen 
turned out, and after a little rifle practice at the big intruder, they 
went down on tothe ice. The result of their shooting was most satis- 
factory. There lay a dead bear with two bullet-holes in his coat, 
and further inspection showed that he had been accompanied by a 
second bear, who, to judge by his track, had been severely wounded. 
In the morning the trail was followed, and at no great distance from 
the ship the injured bear was seen making his way over the ice as 
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well as his disabled condition would allow. Like most Arctic ani- 
mals, he had a remarkable power of endurance, or he could hardly 
have travelled so far, for he had been shot through the back in such 
a way that he had no power whatever in his hind less.. But in spite 
of his injuries he contrived to reach a water-pool. Into this he 
dived, to the great excitement of the dogs, who rushed barkine 
round and round the hole, into which, if they had been allowed to 
have their own way, they would in their excitement have jumped. 
A rope was procured, and as soon as a favorable opportunity 
occurred it was slipped over the bear's paw, hauled tight, and some- 
body having sent a bullet into the animal's head, the capture was 
completed. 

These nocturnal visits showed Nansen that it was not wise to 
leave the dogs at large at night, so, with a view to their greater 
satety, they were brought on board in the evening. The precaution, 
however, did not always effect its purpose. Late one evenine when 
all the crew were below, such a hubbub arose on deck that N ansen 
and several others went up to see what was going on. Evidently 
the dogs had found something to interest them, for they were bark- 
ing furiously at the side, and though nothing was to be seen, the 
men concluded that a bear must be somewhere not far off. They 
were not in want of fresh meat, and the dogs being on deck were 
\ supposed to be quite safe; so, as it was considerably warmer in the 

saloon, the men soon went below again. 
E The noise, however, continued. It seemed as if heavy weichts 
H were being dragged about, and Henriksen, who went up to ascertain 
F the cause, found that three dogs were missing. He supposed they 
had gone off on their own account, but thinking they would’ soon 
return, he did not trouble himself further about the matter until the 
morning, when he and Mogstad on going to feed and loose the dogs 
= found that the missing trio had not come back. This would not do, 
and taking a lantern the two men went in search. They had not 
gone far when the barking and yelping recommenced, and a bear, 
with the dogs in full ery behind him, ran towards them. Beine 
unarmed, the wisdom of retreating became evident, and M ogstad, 
who was the fleeter of foot, quickl y reached the Fram and scrambled 
on board, where he caused some commotion by shouting for a gun, 
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Henriksen, meanwhile, in his headlong flight had got Lupum lH 
among the D omacka; and as he was wearing stiff, wooden- -soled 
shoes, peculiarly ill adapted for rapid locomotion on the i ice, he soon 
measured his length, which was considerable. But he was soon on 
his feet again, and lantern in hand reached the ship in safety. . But 
just as he got alongside something ranged up towards him. In the 
uncertain light he thought it was a big dog, but a heavy growl anda 
sharp bite in the side soon undeceived him, and in the: absence of 
any better means of defence, he dashed the lighted lantern full into 
the bear’s face. Such conduct was quite unexpected by Bruin, and 
in his surprise and disgust he let go of his assailant, who, throwing 
away the shattered ES n, scrambl led on board in very undignified 
haste, while the bear Suede: ed to soothe his ruffled feelings “at the 
expense of an unlucky dog, who got badly chawed for his lack of 
caution in venturing within Eee 
Notwithstanding intense cold, long-continued darkness, and the 
unavoidable monotony of life on an icebound ship, the crew of the 
Fram found their time pass happily. They seemed, indeed, to be 
specially constructed for Arctie service, since with a temperature of 
— 22? or soa fire in the saloon was “found to be unnecessary, and 
Bentzen would calmly go on deck.in his shirt sleeves to read the 
thermometer when it indicated a like absence of heat. Wolfskin 
clothing had been provided, but these cold-loving mortals voted it 
too warm ; and even when the thermometer fell to — 40°, they still 
declared that it was not cold enough to wear wolfskin if there was 
any hard work to be done. They preferred woollen clothing, over 
which suits of thin, closely-woven canvas were worn as à protection 
against wind and drifting snow 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
STILL DRIFTING 


SLOWLY the winter night dragged its length along; but what- 
ever gloom there might be outside, no one was willing to admit it as 
a guest on board the Fram, and Christmas, the chief festival of the 
year to Norwegians, was kept with general rejoicing. Work was 
laid aside, the saloon was decorated, the cook surpassed himself in 
the excellence of the cakes and other delicacies, of which he pro- 
vided an abundant supply, and presents were distributed to every- 
body. Of these, several boxes had been sent in advance by friends 
at home, and the kindly thought added not a little to the pleasure of 
the recipients, shut out as they were from all intercourse with the 
outer world. 

About the middle of January a dim twilight began to give evi- 
dence that the sun was still somewhere in the sky. At first, it is 
true, the light was very faint; but it increased daily, and by the end 
of the month a newspaper could be read out of doors. Everything 
was going well, even the drift was satisfactory, and on the second of 
February the announcement that the eightieth parallel of north 
latitude had been passed was received with general satisfaction. 
The conduct of the Fram herself was all that could be desired ; for 
though the ice made sundry attempts to crush her, she treated them 
with silent contempt, merely rising in her bed as the floes closed 
upon her. . | 

Up to this time the Polar Sea had been supposed to be a 
shallow basin, but when the return of daylight allowed of soundings 
being taken, the depth of the water. was found to be far in excess of 
anything hitherto imagined. None of the sounding-lines provided 
were long enough to reach the bottom, but a spare steel cable, hav- 
ing been pulled to pieces, was ingeniously worked into a new line. 
This answered well, and depths varying.from 1,800 to 2,100 fathoms 
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were recorded: the lowest sea temperature — 29.3? — was obtained 
between twenty-one and forty-three fathoms from the surface. Tak- 
ing these observations was far from being an unmixed joy, for the 
instruments seized every opportunity of becoming clogged with ice, 
and thus retarding the work. 

The approach of summer was the signal for the appearance of 
i various sea-birds, among them several specimens of Hoss's gull, 
| which, as this bird is one of the rarest of the feathered tribe, were ’ 
promptly shot, and added to Nansen’s collection. Curiously enough, 
though in the depth of winter more than one bear had been shot, 
during the spring and most of the summer none came near the ship, 
| and August was far advanced before a chance occurred of replemish- 
1 ing the stock of bear-meat. But the opportunity, when at last it 
came, was not neglected. Blessing and Johansen turned out with 
| their revolvers — the first weapons that came to hand — and 
[ patiently waited until Brum, unsuspicious of danger, came within 
i} convenient range, when both fired together, with the result that roast 
| bear formed a prominent item in that day's bill of fare. 

So far as the drift was concerned, things were not now going 
quite as well as could be wished. During the summer and early 
autumn the ice — and, of course, the ship with it — was carried in a 
south-easterly direction; but as winter approached matters righted 
A themselves, and once more the Fram pursued her northward way. 

a Nansen, however, was not fully satisfied. Even in the summer 
it was clear to him that, in spite of an occasional southerly drift, the 
Fram would eventually be carried across the Polar basin, and judg- 
ing by the course she was taking, he thought it probable that she 
would be carried past the north coast of Franz Josef Land. But 
i could he not improve upon this? There was so much westing in her 
I drift that it was obvious she would not touch the Pole, and little by 
$ little a new plan began to take shape in Nansen’s mind. 

It was a daring project, and one that very few would venture 
i even to contemplate. As already stated, Nansen’s whole plan was 
I " characterized by General Greely as 4 an illogical scheme of self- 
|  . destruction.” What, then, would have been his opinion of a further 
i development which involved travelling northward with one compan- 
p lon, a dog-team, and a limited supply of provisions across the drifting 
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pack to the Pole, and then getting home without rejoining the ship? 
Even to Nansen himself the idea when it first arose was startling, 
but once admitted to his mind it refused to depart, and the more he 
thought the less impracticable did the venture appear. 
For some time he said nothing, but quietly turned over the pros 
i and cons, thought of difficulties, and considered possibilities, but still 
the idea strengthened until it became a fixed purpose. The daring 
| schemer then took Sverdrup into his confidence, and the two fully 
^j discussed the matter and arranged a definite plan. 
= It was manifest that the spring would be the proper season for 
such an undertaking; but though in another eighteen months the 


E 


| | ship would doubtless have been carried much nearer to the Pole, she 





would also have drifted a long way to the westward—too far, 
Nansen thought, to suit his purpose. True, he had no intention of 
attempting to return to the ship; that would be, on the face of it, an 
impossibility, seeing that the rate and direction of her drift during his 
absence would be unknown to him. He intended, therefore, having 
reached the Pole— or if that proved impractieable, the highest 
latitude attainable — to steer as straight a course as he could for 
Franz Josef Land or Spitzbergen, whichever of them seemed the 
easier of access. Too much westing would upset calculations alto- 
gether. So it was decided that the trip should be made in the 
ensuing spring. | - 

For the aecomplishment of the journey Nansen relied mainly on 
the dogs; but here arose a difficulty — how were they to be fed? 
To take a full supply of food for them would be impossible, as the 
sledge-loads must necessarily be of very limited weight; but Nansen 
proposed to kill some of the dogs to feed the others. Once ashore 
on either Franz Josef Land or Spitzbergen he had no doubt that 
game in plenty — bears, seals, or walruses — would be available, and 
there would then be no further difficulty in supplying both the 
human and canine explorers with as much food as they required. 

Of course Nansen did not attempt to hide from himself that 
difficulties and dangers, such, for instance, as had befallen Markham, 
might again arise. Well, if they did, they must; but as far as 
Nansen could see, there was no reason: why the ice nearer to the 
Pole should be materially worse than in the neighborhood of the 
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Fram. As for scurvy, certainly the Nares Expedition had suffered 
terribly; but others had escaped, and with the excellent provisions 
carried by the Fram, there was every reason to hope that this danger 
was infinitesimal. 

But before spring and its adventures could arrive, there was 
another long winter to be faced: and as it approached, the crew of 
M the Fram took in hand sundry alterations likely to add to their com- 

fort. Hitherto petroleum had been burnt in the cooker; but as it 
|! was important that there should be an abundant supply of this oil for 
| lighting purposes, Nansen contrived a new apparatus to burn coal-oil, 
of which there was a large quantity on board. 

During the autumn a couple of hours or so were devoted daily 
Í to ski practice. Nansen, Sverdrup, Johansen, and several others 
1 were already expert « gkilóbers," and as ski would necessarily play 
H an important part if it should at any time be necessary to retreat on 
foot over the ice, everybody desired to perfect himself in the art. 
gi By this time, too, the puppies were old enough to begin their educa- 
f tion, and the business of bre ‘aking them to harness was taken in hand 
in earnest. At first they showed a well-defined aversion to the 
| process; but patience and gentleness prevailed, and in a little while 
| the dogs settled down to their duty as steadily as 1f they had been at 
. 


aie 


it for years. The canine family had again been iner eased by eight 
pups, and with a view to the general comfort, kennels were con- 
structed outside the ship, though the puppies right, amusing little 
fellows — still occupied quarters on board. They had a special turn 
for investigation, which, being indulged at every opportunity, some- 
times led to unfortunate consequences. One luckless pup, while 
studying the construction of an iron bolt, found occasion to apply his 
i tongue to the metal. The result surprised him: the tongue forth- 
with froze firmly to the bolt, and pull and back as he would, he 
could not free himself. Naturally he began to howl piteously, ‘and 
the noise having brought Nansen and Bentzen to_his assistance, the 
latter, after warming “the bolt with his hand, managed to free the 
victim, who, notwithstanding an exuberant display of gratitude, 
probably was for a time a sadder, if not a wiser, dog. 

ae Meanwhile Nansen kept his proposed journey  steadil y in view. 
I He would have liked Sverdrup for his companion, but both of these 
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two could not properly leave the ship. Then came the question 
which of them should go. Both were willing, but Nansen, being the 
responsible man of the expedition, decided to take what he considered 
the more dangerous post himself, and to leave Sverdrup in charge of 
ca the fram. Whom, then, should Nansen ask to be his companion : 
ma Probably there was not à man on board who would not gladly have 
accompanied him; but while some could not be spared from their 
duties, others were not sufficiently at home on ski, and after some 
consideration he chose Johansen, who in many ways seemed pecu- 
liarly well fitted- for the work. Before inviting him, however, 
Nansen, one evening in November when the whole party were 
together, made known his plan, and pointed out that, whatever credit 
^ might fall to the share of those who went on this trip, those who re- 
mained with the Fram and brought her safely home would be no 
less worthy of honor. 

Preliminaries being thus adjusted, preparations for the great 
undertaking were actively carried forward. Mogstad and Sverdrup 
undertook “the construction, respectively, of sledges and sleeping- 
bags, Juell turned his hand to harness-making, the doctor prepared a 
suitable supply of medicines and simple surgical appliances, and 
Nansen gave attention to the important subject of clothing. 

The twelfth of December was observed as a special festival in 
honor of the Fram ; for from observations taken that day, it was 
found that she had surpassed all competitors, and attained the 
E. latitude ever reached by any ship — namely, 82° 30’ north. 

By Christmas Day she had further improved her position, and the 
knowledge that the eighty-third parallel had been crossed came as a 
welcome Christmas gift to the crew. 

The new year was still young when the Fram was subjected to 
the most severe test she had yet had to bear. Early on the morn- 
ing of the third of January the ice began to creak and groan, and 
cracks opened in the floe on the port side of the ship in a manner 
which rendered it desirable at once to secure sundry articles which 
had hitherto reposed on the ice. While this was being done the 
immense pressure forced the ice up into a ridge, which, travelling 
Slowly forward in the direction of the pressure, was constantly driven 
nearer to the ship, and threatened her with unavoidable destruction. 
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Was it possible that she could escape’ Things could hardly have 
| looked blacker, and in view of a nip such as “that which sent the 
| Jeannette to the bottom, sledges, kayaks, provisions for men and 
1 dogs, and several tins of oil were brought on deck, whence they 
n could be removed to the ice at a moment's notice. 
The pressure and cracking continued throughout the day, and 
ii by night the condition of the ice had become so “alar ming that the 
| men began to fetch up from the hold everything necessary for a. 
retreat over the ice. The dogs, too, needed assistance ; for greatly to 
j their alarm, the water having risen over the ice had flooded their 
| house, and they had to be taken on board. No one took off his 
clothes that night, and as the hours went on “the noise of battle 
| rolled” louder and more deafening as the floes crushed and ground 
one upon another. So stupendous was the force at work that the 
| ice-ridge on the port side had developed into a huge hummock, 
| : which was being driven violently towards the apparently doomed ship. 
| The appro oaching monster rose as high as the rail, and as it 
came nearer and nearer it seemed to every one that the end could 
not be far off. But De Long’s motto was also Nansen’s — “ Stick 
to the ship as long as she will stick to us, and when she is ready to 
leave us, try to be a little readier to leave her" ; and in accordance 
with this maxim, all stores remaining in the hold were brought up, I 
and every one pr repared to quit ata moment's notice. A 
The pressure, however, subsided, and throughout the day the aS 
ice remained fairly quiescent. The truce, however, was but a brief 
one. About eight o’clock in the evening a new assault was made on 
the unlucky Fram, and showers of snow and ice fragments came 
| thundering down upon her. The noise was appalling, and at last 
i Nansen’s hopes deserted him. How long would it take the ice to 
| carry out the work of destruction ? 3 
: He called everybody on deck and loosed the dogs; but when 
Li the prospect looked blackest, suddenly the ice relaxed, and though : 
| the Fram was half buried beneath the snow and ice which had been n 
| forced upon her, the pressure ceased. She was safe, and more than ` | 
"n this, close inspection failed to discover that the slightest damage had 
| been received by the stout little ship. - 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
‘a KING OF MIGHTY MEN " 


AT the first sign of returning daylight the preparations for the 
great jour «is were “pushed forward more actively than ever. Sledges 
and kayaks specially designed for the work were got ready; provis- 
ions sufficient to last two men and tw enty-eight dogs for several 
months were carefully selected ; guns and scientific instruments were 
chosen, and everything was done ‘to ensure a successful journey. 

By the twenty-sixth of February all was ready: farewells and 
good wishes were exchanged, and accompanied by Sverdrup and two 
or three others who meant to start them on their way, the two daring 
explorers set out. But luck was against them : the sledges showed 
themselves unequal to the work, and before Sverdrup’s party had 
reached its limit the expedition had to turn back for repairs. 

The load was clearly too heavy for convenience, so Nansen, 
rather than reduce his stores, determined to take six sledges, and two 
days later he and Johansen, with the same companions as before, 
again started. The six sle dges proved more unmanageable than «the 
four had done, and though the weight was reduced by the abandon- 
ment of several sacks of dog-food. after working hard for several 
days with no adequate result, the travellers decided to co back. Not 
that the project was given up — nothing was further from the mind 
of either Nansen or his comrade — but they believed that when the 
sun returned travelling would be easier and quicker, as well as pleas- 
anter. An increased rate of speed would allow of a proportionate 
reduction in the provisions, while at the same time the more the 
weight was reduced the faster would the dogs be able to travel. 

With this end in view Nansen eliminated eve ory unnecessary arti- 
cle from his stores, and reduced the food taken for the dogs to thirty 
days’ supply. This was, he knew, a miserably insufficient amount ; 
but he could not carry more, glad as he would have been to do so. 
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The tent, of the thinnest possible silk, seemed hardly suitable 
for Arctic work, for it had no floor, and only weighed about three 
pounds ; but with a warm fur sleeping-bag, this slight shelter sufficed 
for the needs of these “ hardy Norsemen.” ES 

'The rest of the equipment consisted of scientific instruments, 
firearms and ammunition, a small medicine-chest, several pairs of ski, 
a spare shirt apiece, and sundry miscellaneous articles, including a 
Kodak photographie apparatus — the whole being packed on three 
sledges. | 

On the fourteenth of March the explorers once more set out, 
and this time there was no need to return. A few miles from the 
ship they said good-bye to those of their comrades who had come 
thus far with them, and then, resolutely turning their backs on com- 
fort, civilization, and human society, they went forward alone to face 
the perils and hardships of the unknown, mysterious realm ot 1ce. d 

For a few days everything prospered; even the ice seemed well di 
disposed to the undertaking, and the level snow-covered floes extend- 
ing for miles afforded excellent travelling. I it would but continue, 
there could be little difficulty in reaching the Pole; but this easy life 
was too good to last. | 
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The first trouble was the collapse of one of the dogs. He be- 
came too ill and weak to work, and after a couple of days, as he 
showed no signs of recovery, he was killed. — : 

Day after day the difficulties and hardships of the journey : 
increased. Level floes gave place to rough, hummocky ice, where E 
the sledges were perpetually sticking fast or capsizing ; and some- ie: 
times water lanes opened unexpectedly, and the explorers had to go a 
far out of their way to get round or over the openings. but hin- IE 
drances notwithstanding, progress was made, and every time they I 
took an observation for latitude they found that they had improved E 
their position. As the sun rose higher they took to travelling indif- | 
ferently by day or night, starting when convenient, and leaving off di 
when they or the dogs were too exhausted to go further. . a 

Nansen, who officiated as cook, was always astir first in order to di 
prepare breakfast. This process usually took about an hour, and he d 
then aroused Johansen ; and sitting up in the sleeping-bag, the two | 
partook of chocolate, bread and butter, and pemmican, or, as a variety, £ E 
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oatmeal porridge, or a compound of flour, water, and butter, with 
whey-powder dissolved in hot water as a substitute for tea. When 


"the meal was finished, any needful work, such as the repairing of 


clothes, harness, or provision-bags, received attention, and then the 
dogs were harnessed and the march began. 

When the ice was too rough for str aightforward travelling, 
Nansen went on in advance to find a route thr ough the chaos of hum- 
mocks and ridges. Close behind him came his dogs with their sledge, 
while Johansen, with the two other teams and sledge S, followed in 
their wake, Very often the roughness of the ice was altogether too 
much for the dogs, and over and over again in the course of every 
march the men were forced to haul or lift the sledges over obstruc- 
tions which their canine assistants could not surmount unaided. As 
time went on and the dogs grew weaker, this happened oftener and 
oftener, until the explorers spent a large portion of their time in go- 
ing backwards and forwards leading the way — helping here, hauling 
there, lifting, shouting, encouraging, rating, and when all else failed, 
belaboring the exhausted dogs. To o thrash them seemed cruel, mer- 
ciless, but there was no help. forit; they must go on, or the expedi- 
tion must fail abjectly. Anything. was better than that, so day after 
day dragged its length along in one eternal round of hauling, shout- 
ing, thrashing, contriving and tolling to the utmost limit of strength 
and endurance, Day after day, too, the patient dogs bravely strug- 
gled forward with their loads. 

After starting in the morning the travellers plodded on steadily 
for several hours, "and then came a short halt for lunch ; but very 
often the cold robbed the meal of most of its comfort, and the only 
chance of outwitting the cutting wind, which had a genius for pene- 
trating everything, was to take refuge in the sleeping-bag. Time 
would not allow of a long stop, and once more getting under way, 
the plucky fellows and their much-enduring dogs went on, though 
towards the end of a march they grew so weary that as often as not 
they fell asleep while walking. To make matters worse, the intense 
cold — about seventy degrees of frost — froze the woolen clothes into 
a species of armor which only relaxed when the warmth of the 


sleeping-bag temporarily reduced the garments to a damp condition 


resembling “that so picturesquely described by Mr. Mantalini. Once 
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outside the bag the clothes speedily became as stiff as ever, and in 
course of time Nansen’s sleeves cut deep into his wrists, causing 
sores which did not heal for months. 

When the day's march ended the dogs' labors were over for the 
time, and while Johansen fed and tended them, Nansen pitched the 
tent, built a snow wall round it to keep out the wind, and cooked 
the supper. 

By the fourth of April they had reached 86? 2" north latitude. 
This, though far beyond any point achieved by previous expeditions, 
was nevertheless a disappointing result of so much labor, for the dis- 
tance traversed daily ought to have resulted in the attainment of a 
much higher latitude. It was clear to Nansen that while they were 
advancing northward the ice was drifting southward, though at a 
somewhat slower rate, and this being the case, it would be quite 
impossible to reach the Pole in the time at their disposal. If they 
had had the dogs from the Olenek with them, the work could no 
doubt have been accomplished ; but they were far awa y in Siberia, 
and time spent in wishing for them was merely so much time wasted. 

After four days more of toil, the travellers found that they had 
made but little progress: 86° 15. 6’ north was their exact latitude. 
At this point the ice was all but impassable, and from the highest 
hummock in the neighborhood Nansen could see, stretching away 
until sight failed in the distance, a limitless expanse of rough ice, 
scored by cracks and water lanes, and intersected by ridges and hum- 
mocks, varied here and there by ‘snow-drifts in which sledges must 
infallibly capsize, and dogs and men half bury themselves.“ Con- 
fusion worse confounded " reigned supreme, and as he gazed across 
the chaotic Polar ice-field, he came to the conclusion that, with the 
resources at their command, he and Johansen were attempting an 
impossible task, and spending time, strength, energy, and. suffering 
in an endeavor which must be futile. It was a useless waste, and 
unwilling as he was to leave anything unfinished to which he set his 
hand, he then and there decided to turn his back on the Pole and 
shape a course for Franz Josef Land, where any spare time could be 
profitably employed in exploration. It was, of course, disappointing 
to fall short of complete success, but after all much had been done. 
Of all the mighty men who had entered on the great field of Polar 
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discovery Nansen had proved himself the king: the world’s record 
was broken, and for all practical purposes the Arctic problem was 
solved. 

On the eighth of April the southward march began, and after 
a day or two the travelling greatly improved. The route now lay 
south-westward, apparently in the same general direction as that 
taken by the ridges and water lanes; so that, instead of perpetually 
crossing them, the track ran parallel with them. This saved a great 
deal of trouble, and long marches were made. One of unusual 
length led to rather unfortunate results; for when it ended, so 
many hours had elapsed since the travellers last camped that both 
their watches had run down. This was a grave misfortune, for they 
carried no other chronometer; and though Nansen put the time- 
pieces right as well as he could, the result of observations for 
longitude thenceforward contained an element of vagueness that 
was very far from satisfactory. 

The dogs' food was now rapidly diminishing, and though most 
of the team had manifested a great aversion to eating their compan- 
ions, Nansen decided to begin killing off the weakest dogs, and thus 
save a small stock of pemmican for possible future needs. 

About the end of April the ice deteriorated considerably, and 
travelling became almost as bad as ever. Sometimes snow-storms 
kept the party in camp, but most troublesome of all were the 
numerous water lanes and pools, sometimes open, and sometimes 
coated with ice too weak to bear and too thick for the kayaks to 
penetrate, even had they been in a usable condition. The fre- 
quent upsets, however, which they had suffered had caused leaks 
innumerable; and as many hours’ work would be required to put 


the kayaks in order, Nansen saw no use in wasting time on them 


until it was absolutely necessary to do so. 

The gradual diminution of the dog-team did not mend matters. 
By the middle of May only twelve dogs remained, and as these 
were not enough to draw three sledges, the now greatly-reduced 
loads were rearranged so as to admit of one sledge being broken 
up for firewood. With only two sledges to look after, progress was 
censier; but as a set-off to this, the increasing weakness of the dogs 
nade them daily less able to cope with the difficulties of the 
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way, and they were in constant need of help. The two men had 
to work as hard, or harder, than ever; for only on level ice could 
the dogs get on alone, though, willing as ever, they still did their 
. best, and sometimes worked until, utterly worn out, they could do 
no more, and fell inert and helpless in their tracks. 

., On the sixteenth of May an unusually large pool covered with 
thin ice gave a good deal of trouble, and hardly had it been passed 
when. the disgusted travellers reached another of equal dimensions 
covered, like its predecessor, with the thinnest of ice. This was too 
much of a good thing, and the explorers decided to camp, hoping 

a that a night’s frost would make the ice strong enough to bear. 
Before they settled down, an unaccustomed noise attracted Nan- 
sens attention. He went to discover the cause, and as he gazed 
up came a whale, followed by another and another, until the pool 
was dotted with black, ungainly heads. A whale would be a sod: 
send. Off he ran for his gun and a harpoon; but before he got 
back the whales had departed. He heard them blowing in the dis- 
tance, and followed the sound, but could not get near enough to 
effect a capture. A day's delay might very likely have enabled 
him to secure one, but time was too valuable. It was consoling, 
though, to be once more in a region where animal life existed. 
| Further north no living thing had come to break the death-like 
13 solitude. Not long afterwards more whales, a seal, and some 
birds made their appearance, and, better still, the fresh tracks of 
several bears were seen in the snow. 

A day or two later the water lanes and pools became so wide 
and occurred so often that the repair of the kayaks could no 
longer be delayed. 'The work took some days; but already that 
peculiar appearance of the sky which in the Polar regions always 
indicates either land or open water had been noticed, and letting 
alone the convenience of having boats in which to ferry across the 
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i lanes, it was probable that they would soon be wanted for more 
i extended voyaging. 

E On the eighth of June the repairs were completed, cam p was 
| broken up, and the journey continued over villanous ice. The 


lanes, under tlie influence of a strong wind, had to a great extent 
closed up, but those which still existed were crammed with broken 
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ice-fragments, sometimes, though not always, packed close enough 
to bear. Even the solid ice was covered deeply with a sludgy 
mixture of half-frozen snow and water, through which the dogs 
floundered somehow, half swimming and half walking. It was aol 
surprising that some of them became paralyzed ; and by the middle 
of the month only three were left alive. ~ | x 

.. Food was now becoming scarce, and had to be used sparingly. 
The dogs and their masters were alike hungry, when one day 
Johansen had the luck to shoot a seal, which Nansen harpooned in 
time to prevent it from sinking. It was soon hauled on to the ice, 
and In a wondérfully short time a good meal of seal-meat was being 
cooked. For the first time in many days, there was really enough 
for men and dogs to eat, and thus refreshed and strengthened they 
went on their way rejoicing. 3 

The next seal-hunt was less generally successful. The kayaks 
had just been launched on a big pool, with the sledges and dogs on 
board, when a loud splash was heard.  Guessine the cause, Nansen 
sprang ashore, and a moment afterwards Johansen from his kayak 
shot the seal through the head. Nansen, who was hauling up one 
of the sledges, seized a harpoon, and as the seal floated quietly for a 
few seconds, drove it deep into the creature's back. While he was 
thus engaged, the sledge, which he had left to take care of itself 
slipped down the ice, sent the kayaks, Johansen, and the dogs adrift, 
and completed its round of mischief by partially capsizing the whole 
concern, and sliding far enough into the water to drench its own load. 
The kayaks, which fortunately were still close to the edge of the 
ice, promptly began to fill, and the cooker and sundry ski floated off 
on their own account. Nansen meanwhile was holding on with all 
his might to the seal, but strong as he was, that animal was more 
than he could manage single-handled; and as Johansen could neither 
right his rapidly-filling kayak nor get out of it unaided, Nansen had 
to leave the seal and go to his assistance. The kayak was dragged up 
safely, and then the two men hauled the seal on to the ice. ther 
was now time to recover the errant cooker and ski, and to investirate 
the condition of the maltreated stores. Wonderfully little damare ; 
had been done, considering that everything had been under water. 
A few days after this adventure, the snow, which had been 
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| 

| 

| 

| steadily deteriorating, attained to such perfection of badness that 

| further progress was impossible, and the travellers camped to wait 

until either frost or rain should improve the condition of the ice. 

| There was now no need to hurry, for another seal having been shot, 

| food was abundant; so they rested contentedly in camp, occupying 
themselves with calking the leaky kayaks and painting them with a 
pleasing compound of soot and train-oil. : 

One evening Kaifas, Nansen’s dog, began to bark so furiously 
outside the tent that his master looked out to see what was the 
matter. A bear! In less than no time Nansen’s gun was levelled, 

and the ball struck the bear in the shoulder, laming but not disabling 
her, and off she went, followed by two cubs, which had been waiting 
for her at a little distance. Thanks to her broken shoulder, Nansen 
was just able to keep pace with her, and at length getting a good 
opportunity he fired again, this time with fatal effect, for the bear 
fell. The cubs, utterly nonplussed at their mother’s unwonted 
conduct, ran round and round, vainly trying to induce her to rise, 
and growing more and more puzzled and unhappy, until another 
shot stretched one of them helpless and growling beside its dying 
mother. 'The remaining cub, knowing something was wrong, but 
quite unable to understand what it might be, stood looking sadly 
from one to the other, and evidently indifferent to what fate might 
have in store for it. As Nansen came up it made no attempt either 
to escape or defend itself, and another bullet through the heart 
speedily ended its life and its sorrows. 

Several times while in camp Nansen saw something in the 
distance which looked like snow-fields. Could it be land? It hardly 
seemed possible, for surely no land could be so completely snow- 
covered as not to leave a single rock visible; and believing that 
what he saw was merely a cloud-bank, he troubled himself no more 
about it. In the course of a few days the kayaks were satisfactorily 
finished, and the stores having been overhauled, everything that 
could possibly be spared was turned out, and another start was made. 
Two days later —the twenty-fourth of July — the cloud-like snow- 
field assumed a definite form; there could no longer be any doubt 
that a snow-clad land lay at no great distance, though what it could 
be neither of the explorers knew. 
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Appearances were deceptive. The newly-found land seemed 
to be quite near, and the telescope showed rocky peaks rising above 
the snow ; but day after day passed, and still the travellers journeyed 
wearily over the ice, without, as it seemed, materially reducing their 
distance from the wished-for shore. To add to Nansen’s discomforts, 
a sharp attack of lumbago now almost disabled him. For some days 
walking was a distinctly penitential exercise, and at camping-time he 
had to invoke the aid of his companion to change his shoes and 
socks. j 
During this part of the journey Johansen met with an adventure 
which nar rowly escaped having a serious ending. While launching 
the kayaks to cross a water lane, Nansen heard a noise, and turning 
round saw his comrade on his back in the snow. Above him stood a 
huge bear, a cuff from whose paw had knocked him down; but being 
à powerful. fellow, he had caught the bear by the throat, and held 
him at arm's length. Nansen sprang to get his gun, which was in its 
case in the kay ak; but as he did so the little craft slid down into the 
water, and heavily laden as it was, it was as much as he could do to 
haulit up. Meanwhile Johansen gripped the bear's throat with all 
his strength, but Bruin was too strong for him; and while Nansen 
was still busy getting his gun out of the kayak, he heard a quiet | 
voice exhorting him to hurry up unless he wanted to be too late. x 
At that moment the bear caught sight of Kaifas, and leaving Johan- | 
sen turned to attack the dog, to won he administered one or two 
hearty cuffs before Nansen succeeded in disengaging his gun and 
ending the conflict with a well-directed shot. ^W onderful to Say, 
Johansen came off almost scot-free, the only traces he bore of the 
ignominious treatment he had received being a scratch on one hand 
and a white patch on his cheek where the bear's s paw had wiped off 
the accumulated grime. 

All things in this world — even ice-fields — have an end, and at 
last the two explorers stood on the edge of the pack, its white, 
monotonous expanse stretching away behind them, the blue waters of 
old ocean lapping at their feet, while before them lay the land on 
which their hopes and thoughts had so long been centred, 
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CHAPTER XXV 
FRANZ JOSEF LAND AND HOME 


A FAVORABLE wind was now blowing which quickly wafted 
the travellers across the strip of open water intervening between the 
edge of the ice and the land, and they were soon paddling along the 
face of a mighty glacier which rose like a wall of ice sheer up from 
the sea, No such thing as a practicable landing-place was to be 
seen, so when camping-time came the explorers took refuge on a 
convenient floe. This sort of work continued for several days ; ; for 
the land was merely a chain of ice clad islands, between which the 
sea was covered with level ice, varied here and there by sheets of 
open water, so that the explorers' time was pretty equally divided 
between boating and hauling. One day the kayaks were in some 
danger from a couple of aggressive walruses ; but a ball from Johan- 
EZ. . sen's gun drove away one, and a still more successful shot of Nan- 
| sen's killed the second. It was no easy matter to get a knife into 
T the thick hide, but the feat was accomplished at last, and some strips 
i of meat and blubber were added to the stock of provisions. 

That same evening, for the first time, land was reached — real 

land — sand, stones, e earth; and, to the intense delight of the travel- 

| lers, they found in a sheltered corner a bed of beautiful green moss 

E bejewelled with bright-tinted Arctic flowers. On this spot — the 

T first land which for two long years the wanderers’ feet had pressed 

E — the Norwegian flag, was hoisted, and beneath their national 

t banner they held a banquet of the best that they had, in honor of 
- this far northern land, now for the first time seen by morta] eyes. 

Storms and contrary winds kept the travellers stationary for 





È about a week, and then, suddenly changing its tactics, the wind 
H drifted the floe on which they were encamped far out to sea,  For- 
| | tunately the water was now fairly open, and they once more took < ' 
li to the kayaks, until, a couple of days later, ice and wind again 
| 164 
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combined against them. ‘This time land — barren and uninviting, but 
still land, and a safe refuge — was available, and the kayaks were 
hauled up the beach, in the hope that a long stay would be as 
unnecessary as it was undesirable. But by the next morning the ice 
was packed close against the beach, and seemed to have come to 
stay; so a temporary shelter was constructed of loose stones roofed 
in with the tent spread on ski and bamboo poles. The result was a 
structure afterwards known as the den, in which Nansen’s long legs 
were unable to find accommodation, and he had to sleep with his 

11 feet outside the door. | | met 
| The delay proved fatal to any further advance that season. 
The summer was drawing to a close, and new ice would soon begin 
to form; so, as game seemed fairly plentiful, the travellers decided 
to winter where they were, and at once set about building a more 
commodious domicile. The first thing was to lay in a stock of food, 
and for a few days they contented themselves with the den as a sleep- 
ing-place, and occupied their time in hunting. One day, while skin- 
z ning a walrus on the ice at some distance from land, Nansen hap- 
pened to look towards the shore, and saw to his dismay that the floe 
on which they were standing had become detached from the shore 
ice, and was rapidly drifting seawards. By a lucky chance they had 
the kayaks and sledges with them, so hurriedly cutting off a supply 
h of meat and blubber, they flung their spoil into the kayaks, and pad- 
f dled hard for the shore against a strong wind. It was all they could 
do to make headway, and the frail boats were in constant peril of be- 
i ing crushed by the enormous blocks of ice, which were swirling 
around and dashing up against one another in a style most unpleas- 
antly suggestive.of what might be expected should they happen to 
collide with one of the boats. But no accident happened, and at last 
s the kayaks were safely beached. Fate, however, seemed to have a 
! spite against that walrus-meat, for the place where it was stored was 
i, afterwards raided by bears. ‘The robbers, however, paid the penalty 
with their lives ; so, on the whole, the explorers gained by the trans- 
B. action. Other hunting excursions were more successful, and in the 
i: course of a week or two a large stock of meat, both bear and walrus, 

| had been accumulated. 

A stock of meat having been secured, the next thing was to 
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build a hut for the winter. All that could be attempted was to con- 
struct a shelter big enough for two men, and sufficiently weather- 
proof to keep out the winter cold. 

As soon as the hut was completed, Nansen and his companion 
again turned their attention to hunting; and before the sun disap- 
peared on the fifteenth of October, they bad laid in a supply of meat 
sufficient to serve for the winter. Bears were all very well, but 
skinning walrus was à most unpleasant business; for the creatures 
were so heavy that it was next to S to drag them out of the 
water, and in attempting to obtain the hide and blubber without land- 
ing the original owner, the two men fairly saturated their clothes 
with oil and dirt. To clean them was next to impossible, but by 
boiling and seraping them a considerable amount of fat was extracted 
which afterwards served for the lamp. As the light disappeared 
and work became impossible, eating and sleeping were the only prac- 
ticable employments, and often for days together neither of the men 
put his head outside the door, unless to fetch in a supply of ice or 
meat, or some blubber for the lamp, which was always kept burning. 

Nansen had hoped to get through a good deal of work during 
the winter, but the difficulties were enormous; for whenever he 
touched a piece of paper with hands or clothes, the result was the 
appearance of a brown patch whereon it was useless to attempt to 
write. Cleanliness was an impossible virtue: the only substitute for 
soap was moss and sand, or occasionally bear's blood and train-oil ; 
but none of these was universally applicable, and hands, faces, hair, 
and clothes gradually deepened in color to a rich black, very far 
removed from the fair hair and complexion with which nature had 
endowed the Norwegians. | 

Winter wore away by degrees, and in spite of discomforts both 
Nansen and Johansen enjoyed excellent health, except for a few 
days about the beginning of February, when Nansen had a sharp 
attack of rheumatism. Fortunately, they managed to sleep away 
a good deal of their time; otherwise the hours might have passed 
rather slowly, seeing that the only things they possessed in the shape 
of literature were a navigation table and an almanac. 

The sun reappeared : at the end of February, and a few days later 
a couple of bears were shot. Nansen now began to think of mov- 
ing on, but before a start could be made there was much to be done. 
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First of all new clothes were required, and these were constructed 
of blankets sewn with thread obtained by unravelling canvas. A 
bearskin sleeping-bag was also made, and a few provisions which 
still remained out of the supply brought from .the Fram were dug 
out of the cache where they had been stored during the winter. 
These, unfortunately, had been spoiled by the damp, and very little 
Was still fit for use; so a stock of bear-meat was substituted for the 
2 damaged edibles, and the petroleum-tins were filled with train-oil. 
The sledges and kayaks were overhauled, and any necessary repairs 
| were made. But the tent was past mending, and the intending 
E travellers had to make up their minds to sleep in the open air, or 
sheltered by the sledges and kayaks banked round with snow and 
covered in with the sail. Finally the hut was photographed and then 
at seven p. m. on the nineteenth of May the homeward journey began. 
The next month was spent in alternate boating across open 
water and hauling the sledges over flat ice. Occasionally a storm 
caused some delay, and once or twice provisions ran short; but when 
: this happened, a walrus or a bear generally appeared, and was 
| secured at the most opportune moment. Once, after sailing all day 
B along the shore of one of the islands, the two kayaks were moored, 
| safely, as their owners thought, to a large block of ice, and thus 
[ secured were left to take car é of ibeusclscs while the two men went 
|| ashore. After awhile they looked back. The boats were gone! 
| S: and looking seawards, Nansen saw to his dismay that they had broken 
p» from er mooring, and were rapidly drifting from the shore. 
: What was to be done? E verything — provisions, sleeping-bag, guns. 
ammunition, sledges — was on board. Those kayaks must be recov- 
ered. It was the work of a very few moments to rush to the shore, 





po and throwing off some of his outer clothing, Nansen dashed into the 
m ice-cold water. He was a good swimmer; but the kayaks were 


already some distance off, and it was all he could do to reach them. 
Long before he did so the cold began to take hold of him, his limbs 
i became stiffer and stiffer, every stroke was more difficult, but as he 
| looked ahead he saw that the distance was decreasing. At last the 4 
long swim was accomplished, and stretching out his arm, Nansen caught | 
hold of one of the ski, which was firmly lashed across the stern. - But 
| his stiffened limbs refused to act, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
| 
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culty that he contrived to drag himself on board. 
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His troubles were not yet over. In order to carry the sledges 
more conveniently, the two kayaks were lashed side by side, and it 
was no easy matter to paddle; but half frozen as he was, Nansen 
managed to overcome this difficulty also, and shivering and shaking 
with cold he at last reached the edge of the ice. Johansen, who 
meanwhile had been restlessly pacing up and down, equally power- 
less to help and to stand still, was at hand to help him, and having 
hauled the kayaks into à place of safety, he assisted Nausc mn to strip 
off his wet clothing and to put on such dry things as he had. Once 
in the sleeping-bag he soon got warm, and after two or three hours' 
sleep was quite ready to do his share towards demolishing the supper 
which Johansen had prepared. 

A couple of days later, while sailing along, Nansen's kayak was 
attacked by a walrus. More than once they had fallen foul of the 
frail craft, but so far their endeavors had been unattended by success. 
This walrus, however, had no intention of failing. Up he came with a 
bang against the kayak, and then, while ende: " oring to drag it under 
water with his flipper, thrust his long tusks inside, just missing Nan- 
sen’s leg. A blow on the head from the paddle greatly astonished 
the aggressor. At first he contemplated smashing Nansen, but more 
mature consideration led to the abandonment of this scheme, and he 
somewhat hastily retired into the depths. The kayak by this time 
was nearly full of w ater, for the walrus’s tusk had cut a long rent in 
its canvas covering, and. its cecupant had barely time to scramble to 
a floe and drag his boat after him. This mishap entailed several hours' 
work in repairing the kayak and in drying its thoroughly-soaked eargo, 
none of which, fortunately, was much the worse for its ducking. 

Having dried their property, the travellers made ready for an- 
other start, when Nansen, who in the intervals of cooking a late 
breakfast had ascended à hummock to look around him, thought he 
heard à dog barking. At first he did not feel quite sure; so many 
loons and other birds were ca lling to one another with unmelodious 
voices, that it was no easy matter to distinguish the sounds. ‘Then 
came the bark again: surely no mortal bird could emit such a sound; 
that bark could only have emanated from a canine throat. 

Down rushed (Nansen and awakened Johansen, who was still 
peacefully sleeping. “I have heard dogs," he shouted. But 
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Johansen at first quite declined to believe that his companion had 
done anything of the sort, and as Nansen was not to be shaken in 
| his faith that dogs and presumably human beings were in the neigh- 
l borhood, it. was finally agreed that he should go to reconnoitre while 
| Johansen stayed at the camp to look after their joint belongings. 
| Accordingly, as soon as breakfast had been hastily gulped down, 
| Nansen, gun in,hand, set out on his ski. He had not gone far 
| before he again heard that welcome bark, and following the sound, 
| he soon espied a man walking among some distant hummocks. 
E The intervening distance was soon covered, and as Nansen drew 
| nearer he thought that in the figure before him he recognized Mr. 
| Frederick G. Jackson, whom he had met in London, and who now 
| was in charge of an English expedition financed by a wealthy Arctic 
| . enthusiast, Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth, of Elmwood, Kent, England, 
i which had for nearly two years been engaged in the exploration of 
: Franz Josef Land. After all, the world is a litile place. Who 
would have expected to meet a casual acquaintance in the wilds of 
Franz Josef Land? Evidently Jackson had not, though he heartily 
: shook the grimy explorer by the hand, saying as he did so, *I'm 
| awfully glad to see you." | des 
“So am I to see you," responded Nansen cordially; and then, 
=, in answer to the other's question, proceeded to explain that his ship | 
E was not there, and that he had one companion who was keeping l 
| camp some distance off. Meanwhile Jackson. had been steadily look- 
3 ing at his interlocutor; something in the voice and figure seemed 
familiar, though the fair-haired. Scandinavian whom Jackson had 
seen in London bore little resemblance to the shaggy, dirty, unkempt 
object now under contemplation. 

« Aren't you Nansen?" he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I am Nansen,” replied the new-comer tranquilly. 

«By Jove, I really am awfully glad to see you," answered 
Jackson; and then the two fell to shaking hands again with renewed 
heartiness. 

The two explorers, still eagerly conversing, then set out for 
Elmwood, Jackson's headquarters; but before they reached the 
house, the Englishmen, who had quickly guessed the identity of 
Jackson's companion, turned out in force to meet them and give him 
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a hearty welcome. Then having given three thundering cheers for 
Nansen and his achievement, two or three of the party went off in 
search of Johansen, while the others convoyed Nansen to the house, 
where in due time Johansen also arrived. 

Then came that long-desired pleasure of a good wash, clean 
clothes, a shave, and a hair-cut, after which the horses of the even- 
ing, now somewhat more civilized in appearance than they had been 
an hour or two earlier, sat down to a really sumptuous repast. Mid- 
night was long past; but such occasions as this do not occur every 
day, and nobody was disposed to take account of the flight of time. 

After a few days’ rest Nansen was ready to continue his j journey 
to Spitzbergen. Johansen, however, was too well pleased. with his 
quarters to have any desire to leave them so soon, and as Jackson 
was very anxious that the two Norwegians should stay at Elmwood 
until the arrival of his ship, the Windward, after due consideration 
Nansen consented to remain. Several weeks passed pleasantly in 
hunting, shooting, map-making, fossil-seeking, and such like occupa- 
tions, and Johansen took advantage of the opportunity to perfect 
himself in E nglish, of which language he knew very little. The 
new-comers soon settled down with their hosts, and took their part 
quite naturally in the daily work and amusements of the English ex- 
plorers; but thoughts of home were uppermost in their minds, and it 
was a welcome surprise when, early on the morning of the twenty- 
sixth of July, the Windward anchored i in front of the settlement. 

Nansen's adventures were now practically at an end. . In less 
than a week the Windward discharged the stores which she had 
brought, and letters and telegrams having been written by those not 
yet Holen ard bound, on the seventh of August Nansen and Johan- 
sen, with a few of Mr. Jackson's s men who were going to England, 


went on-board. Luck still attended them. There was plenty of ice 


about — quite enough to give trouble; but Captain Brown, who com- 
manded the Windward, handled his ship in a masterly manner, and 
she reached Vardó on the thirteenth of August, six days after she 
left Franz Josef Land. A telegram quickly flashed the news of 
Nansen’s return through the length and breadth of the land, and 
after a short stay at that northern port the explorers took their de- 
parture for Hammerfest, where Nansen expected to meet his wife. 
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ON BOARD THE “FRAM.” HOME, SWEET HOME 


Y 
| T Wuen Nansen and Johansen started on their adventurous jour- | 
ney, they left the Fram fast held in the embrace of the ice. It was a d 
à not very long since that embrace had been a great deal too close to B 
| be pleasant ; "but the grip had relaxed, and for about a month after | 

Nansen left the ship the ice remained quiet, and life went on in the a 
| same old monotonous way as it had done before the bustle of the I| 


| start stirred the voyagers into unwonted activity. At that time the 1 
| ship was drifting very slowly; but towards the end of April things | 
became more lively, and the ice moved north-westwards at a fair rate. 
Then came contrary winds, which during the summer drifted the ship 
backward; but as autumn came on and ‘the wind changed, the ram 
was once more carried north-westward. She reached her highest 
point — 85° 57’ north latitude —on the sixteenth of October, 1895, 
| and from that time forward slowly but surely drifted south-westward. 
oe Before Nansen left the ship he had given Sverdrup a paper of 
| instructions for his guidance in almost every conceivable emergency, F 
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and in accordance with this, Sverdrup, always loyal to his leader, 
occupied himself and his companions during the greater part of the 
summer in making preparations for leaving the Fram should it be 
necessary to take to the ice. With this ali in view, kayaks, sledges, 

and ski were prepared, and everything which forethought could sug- 

gest was done to ensure the safety, not only of the members of the 

party themselves, but also that of the records, photographs, and l 
scientific memoranda. 

f A good deal of time was also spent in liberating the Fram from 
the ice, and the huge hummock which had been formed by the ice- 
pressure of January was removed. Just as this was accomplished 
the ice around the ship broke up, and though she was still held fast, 
open water came within a few feet of her. As time went on this 
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|| | water lane became wider and wider, and the ice by degrees broke 
away from the Fram, leaving her so near the water that when a 
| judiciously-placed mine was exploded near her stern it set her free, 
| and for the first time in nearly two years she was afloat in blue 
r water. She still held the position of a prisoner on parole, for the 
, | sphere in which she was at liberty to move was extremely circum- 
as scribed; but with some trouble she was warped into a safe dock, 
EI where in the course of a few days she was again frozen in. 
Everything by this time was ready for a start if it should seem 
| desirable to leave the Fram; but there was little fear that s would 
become necessary. In fact, when she was again frozen in, there 
[| seemed to be every probability that her crew must spend nores 
1 winter on board, aud all preparations were made for so doing. In 
| one respect, however, this winter would be less comfortable than the 
two preceding ones; for owing partly to one of the cog-wheels of 
the windmill having worn out, rand partly to the necessity of con- 
verting portions of the machinery into ski and sledge-runners, the 
electric apparatus was no longer in working or der, and for the 
d remainder of the voyage the ship's company would have to content 
themselves with oil-lamps. 

During the winter, in spite of the absence of the electric light, 
the time passed comfortably enough. Still the same round of work | 
and duties continued, and all observations were taken as regularly as 
when Nansen was on board. 

On the twenty-eighth of February two bears approached the 
ship, and as some fresh meat was then most desirable, a savory dish 
of fried onions was displayed to entice them within convenient 
range. The bait took, and as they came shambling alongside, a 
couple of well-aimed shots rolled them over on the ice. These 
were the first that had been shot for about sixteen months, but 
during the summer sixteen or seventeen more were killed. 

On the fourth of March the sun reappeared above the horizon, 
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| and as the days lengthened preparations were made for the joyful 
-~ „day when the Fram would get clear of the ice. During the winter 


she had been slowly but steadily drifting southwards, and by the 
middle of February had reached 84° 20/ north atude and 24° 
east longitude. This was a gain of more than a degree of southing 
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| 
| on her October position ; but here, owing to. adverse winds, she 
| stuck fast until May. ‘Then she again drifted southward, and a 
| | week or two later experienced heavy ice-pressure, which increased 
| and decreased as the tide rose and fell. This time, though the ship 
l was lifted from six to nine feet whenever the ice closed upon her, 
| the movement was so silent that when it occurred at night it did not 
| awaken even the lightest sleepers. Meanwhile the coal and other 
ie stores which for many months had reposed on the floe were again 
| taken on board, and the engine was cleaned and put in order. All 
that now remained to be done was to get free. But how was this 
| to be accomplished ? 
| The obvious course was to blow up the ice, and as soon as it 
E i began to slacken, a mine of nearly:a hundredweight of gunpowder 
| was exploded with such satisfactory results that it really seemed as 
| if another explosion would free the ship. A heavy charge was 
. therefore inserted in the log-line hole; but though the blast resulted 
in à perfect cataract of ice and water, the Fram still remained hard 
| and fast in the pack. | 
| After sundry other blasts the ship was so far freed that she was 
| set afloat; but thé pool in which she lay was enclosed by miles of 
| ice, and for all practical purposes she might almost as well have been. 
still hard held. . 
| At last the strong persuasion brought to bear upon the ice pre- 
| vailed, and once more the Fram was afloat in her proper element, 
| but it was some time before she could get clear of the pack. Lanes 
and pools, however, opened conveniently, and by patiently biding 
| | their time and seizing every opportunity which offered — some- 
| 
| 
| 





times drifting with the ice, sometimes toilfully warping the ship 
through narrow lanes and channels — little by little the energetie 
explorers forced her through the pack. About the middle of July 
the pack began to open, and with the view of making the most of 
his opportunities, Sverdrup got up steam, and the Fram slowly 
forced her way onward, sometimes butting against a floe and smash- 
ing it before her, sometimes shoving her way through the narrow 
channels which she contrived to open, sometimes stopped for a time 








i by ice which even she was bound to treat with respect. Day after | 
He day this continued. J uly gave place to August, but still there was | 
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no sign that the pack had any edge at all; and it was not until the 
thirteenth of August that the Brown steer ed triumphantly into open 
water, after ploughing through more than one hundred and fifty 
miles of tremendously heavy ice. 

When the Fram left the ice the weather was foggy, but after a 
while the mist lifted and revealed a small schooner, the Söstrene of 
Tromsóe. Directly the crew caught sight of the ram they raised 
a hearty cheer for the gallant little ship. Captain Bottolfsen hur- 
ried on board the Fram to pay his respects to the explorers. Natu- 

'ally the first question was whether Nansen had returned ; and when 
the captain replied that when he left Tromsöe nothing had been 
heard of Nansen and Johansen, most of their comrades lost all 
hope of ever seeing them again. Sverdrup, however, had full 
faith in his leader's powers, and he alone never doubted that Nan- 
sen was safe and sound somewhere. Little did he think that at that 
very moment the two explorers were safe at Vardó, and that Nor- 
way was even at that moment ringing with the news of their return. 

As Captain Bottolfsen could give no news of Nansen, Sverdrup 
and his comrades, after some consultation, agreed to go on with all 
speed to Norway to find out if Nansen had returned since the Sds- 
trene sailed. If he had not done so, his comrades intended, as the 
i Fram was amply stored with everything necessary for an extended 
| voyage, to sail at once for Franz Josef “Land, for Sverdrup thought 
it very probable that he had fallen in with the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Expedition, and was passing the winter with them. The Fram, 
therefore, steered for the nearest Norwegian port, and having put 
her best foot foremost, on the night of the twentieth of August she 
anchored in front of Skjær vö, a “small seaport in Finmark. It was 
nearly midnight, but Sverdrup at once went ashore to telegraph the 
news of the Eom: return. The postmaster, however, was in no 
mind to be disturbed at that hour, and showed little disposition to 
open the door until Sverdrup, in answer to his vituperations, tran- 
quilly remarked : ** My name is Sverdrup, and I am captain of the 
Fram.” 

The information worked like magic, and saying, *I will come 
directly,” the postmaster shut the window; and "when. Sverdrup 
reached the door, he found the official waiting there to receive him, 
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with the welcome news that his two comrades Nansen and Johansen 
had come back. 

Forgetting his telegrams, Sverdrup rushed down to the shore 
to shout the good news to his companions, and careless of the con- 
sideration due to the sleeping inhabitants of Skjærvö, they thun- 
dered out their welcome in a salute from the Fram’s two guns. The 
next thing to be done was, of course, to telegraph to Nansen, who 
with his wife was now at Hammerfest. The message, which reached 
its destination at an early hour of the morning, was simple enough : 
“ Fram arrived safely ; all well on board; leaves at once for Trom- 
söe. Welcome home." The reply of Nansen was equally short 
and to the point: * A thousand times welcome to you and all. 
Hurrah for the Fram!” | 

Now came the question: * What should be done to the men 

. whom Norway delights to honor?" Nansen and Johansen lost no 
time in rejoining their comrades, and the reunited expedition, with 
Fru Nansen, Fru Sverdrup, and other friends and relations, arrived 
on the ninth of September at Christiania. A magnificent welcome 
awaited them, for Norway, from the king to the youngest child, was 
proud of its heroes; and while the Fram was escorted up the fjord 
to her anchorage, guns thundered forth their salute from the shore. 

Having cast anchor in the Pipervik Harbor, Nansen and his 
comrades landed, and | then, having been formally received by the 

city fathers,” they were taken in triumphal procession through 
the streets to the palace, where the king and the crown-prince 
welcomed them in right royal style. But Nansen’s crowning joy 
was yet to come, and when a little later he saw and oreeted his 

i three-year-old daughter Liv, he knew that he was at last verily at 
home, sweet home. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE END 
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